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HAT a charming 
i subject for a 
poem,” Miss 
Wynne said, when 
her summer land- 
lady told her the 
story of Billy 
Hart, the little 
shoemaker, whose 
shop stood a trifle 
back from the 
main street of the 
village, with just 
such a retiring air about it as characterized 
its owner. “So pathetic, isn’t it? One sel- 
dom comes across anything like it in this 
selfish age. If I were a romance writer 
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By Eben E.Rexford 2 


PART FIRST * 


with a poetic turn of mind I’d make it into 
a story, but then—if anybody read it he or 
she would say. ‘What a sad. sweet. roman- 
tic thing it is, isn’t it? But not the least 
true to life, because such self-denial, such 
self-sacrifice, doesn’t exist nowadays, as 
everybody knows.’ I shall always see the 
shoemaker and that demure, Quakerish 
little woman through a poetic glamor after 
this.” 

Miss Wynne had just come from the vil- 
lage church, where she had seen the little 
shoemaker and Ruth Graham meet after 
service was over at the door. They had 
said good-morning to each other in a 
grave and quiet fashion, shaking hands, as 
they said it, precisely as their neighbors 
shook hands with each other, so far as any 
one could see. But she had noticed a little 
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wave of color rise in the woman’s cheek, 
and a little brightening of the man’s eye 
that suggested a possible romance hidden 
away under the quiet outward aspect. 
Then they had walked down the village 
street together in the direction of Ruth 
Graham’s home. 

Miss Wynne had seen but little, but that 
little had excited curiosity, and she had 
asked her landlady about the two persons 
whose lives seemed most prosaic and un- 
eventful of all the lives that had come 
under her observation since she began her 
summer stay in Brantford. 

And Mrs. Smith had told her the story 
of Billy Hart and Ruth Graham some- 
thing in this wise: 

“It’s jest as you s’rmised, Miss Wynne. 
Billy Hart,—he’s allus be’n Billy to ev’ry- 
body, ’n allus will, I s’pose,—Billy Hart ’n 
Miss Graham have be’n keepin’ comp’ny 
ever sence she was eighteen ’n that must 
be more’n twenty year ago. There was a 
time set fer their bein’ marri’d, once, but 
jest about that time her oldest sister, ’an 
the only one left o’ the fam’ly ’ceptin’ her- 
self, ’mong the childern, ’n her husband, 
that lived down to Slocumville, both took 
sick ’n died ’thin a week o’ each other,— 
they had the chollery, or suthin’ like it 
that summer, ’n that’s what took ’em off 
so all of a sudden, I reckon,—’n that left 
her with her father’n mother on her han’s 
to take care of. The ol’ man was all broke 
down, ’n needed more waitin’ on than a 
sick baby, ’n her mother was real tryin’ to 
git ‘long with, bein’s she’d got all kind o’ 
wore out with the ol’ man, I s’pose, ’n that 
put.an end to their gittin’ marri’d. Billy, 
he wan’t fer puttin’ it off, ’n said as how 
he was willin’ to take her father’n mother, 
’n take care of ’em same’s ef they was his 
own, but she wouldn’t lis’en to it. ‘They 
ain’t your own folks,’ she said, ‘’n 
*twouldn’t be right fer me to let you 
shoulder sich a load. I know more about 
what ’tis than you do. We'll wait,’ said 
she. ‘Or, if you ain’t willin’ to wait, you 
can have back your promise. I won’t stan’ 
in the way of your bein’ happy. P’raps 
that’s the best way, fer there’s no know- 
in’—’ but she never got any furder ’n that, 
fer Billy, he spoke up, ’n says he,—I had it 
from her cousin, Pamely Sweet, who was 


a-stayin’ with Ruth fer a spell,—she’d be’n 
a-helpin’ her git her weddin’ things ready, 
I s’pose,—says he, ‘Stop, Ruth! I prom- 
ised, an’ ’twas fer all time. If you don’t 
think best to git marri’d now, all right; but 
I ain’t the man to promise ’n then go back 
on my word.’” 

“But he argyed ’n argyed with her, ’n 
the neighbors advised her to git marri’d 
’n let him help her carry her load; but 
the Grahams was allus real set in their 
way, ’n she didn’t give in, ’n so they’ve 
ben waitin’ ever since, fer the ol’ folks are 
livin’ yet, ’n seem likely to last nobody 
knows how long. They’re jest as smart, 
fer’s I c’n see, ’s they was ten year ago. 
Ruth, she sews, ’n s’ports ’em, ’n Billy, he 
works at his trade ’n lays up a little money. 
He tried to git her to let him help take care 
o’ the ol’ folks, if she wouldn’t git marri’d, 
but she’s so independent she won’t ever 
take a cent from him, though ev’rybody 
knows he’d be glad to divide his last 
mo’ssel with her. Ev’ry Sund’y he walks 
home with her from church, ’n most allus 
he stays to tea, ’nles’ the ol’ man’s too 
bad, ’n that way it goes on from one year’s 
end to the other. They never was folks to 
talk much, but still waters run deep, they 
say, ’n ev’ rybody knows they set an awful 
sight by each other. I declare, it’s made 
me feel like cryin’ more’n once to think 
how they must feel, both growin’ ol’ ’n 
apart, ’n thinkin’ so much of each other! 
Once Ruth, she was a sewin’ fer me, ’n I 
dunno jest how’t come up, but anyway 
suthin’ was said ’bout bearin’ trouble,—’n 
she says, says she, ‘Folks c’n bear ’most 
anything when they set about it, if it’s 
duty. But it’s hard sometimes,’ ’n then 
she kind o’ ketched her breath as ef suthin’ 
hurt her, ’n I knew what she was thinkin’ 
of ’s well’s ef she’d said it. ‘But ’tain’t fer 
us to settle such things,’ says she, ‘’n I’m 
glad of it. It makes it easier fer us, some 
way.’ ” 

Billy \Hart’s life had been one in which 
he had learned the lesson of always giving 
up to others. He had lacked that spirit 
of aggressive justice to himself which 
would have made demand for a fair share 
of the good things of life, and insisted on 
its gratification. ‘He was so easy,” the 
neighbors said, “that ev’rybody imposed 
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‘THE BROOK THAT RAN ALONG BY THE ROADSIDE FOR A DISTANCE, KEPT SAYING ‘GOING AWAY, 
GOING AWAY.’” 


Drawn by Walter L. Greene. 
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on him,” meaning thereby that others 
took advantage of his good nature and 
exacted from him more than they had any 
right todo. His brothers had shirked dis- 
agreeable tasks upon him. They had re- 
garded the gratification of their own pleas- 
ures as paramount to his, always. “Billy 
don’t mind,” they said, “he isn’t like us.” 

When he was a little boy he had an am- 
bition to be something in the world. He 
had hoped to work his way up to an edu- 
cation that would enable him to hold his 
own it a different sphere of life from that 
which prevailed in Brantford. He was the 
youngest of four boys. To his three 
brothers, on their coming of age, his 
father had given a share from his accu- 
mulations from a lifetime of hard work, 
and one by one they had gone out into 
the world. It had been tacitly agreed be- 
tween these brothers and himself that when 
he had fitted himself for it, he was to go to 
college, and they were to take the old 
people and care for them. But when the 
time came, and he was ready to begin his 
college life, not one of them responded to 
his request for a fulfillment of the agree- 
ment. One had a business started that he 
could not leave without great sacrifice, and 
as he had no home of his own to take his 
father and mother to, he could do nothing 
to help Billy. One had a home, and he 
wrote that the old people could come to 
it if they wanted to, but—it was so entirely 
different from their old home, and the 
ways of living so unlike anything they had 
been used to, that he knew very well they 
would be discontented and miserable. Be- 
tween the lines of his letter Billy read very 
plainly that his father and mother would 
not be welcome, because the city wife did 
not want them. The other brother was of 
an unsettled, roving nature, and he wrote 
that, while he was willing enough to take 
care of his parents if he had a home of his 
own, he had none to offer them at present, 
and he did not know as he ever would 
have. If he settled down, sometime, he 
would take them, but it was out of the 
question for him to do so now. John and 
Robert would have to settle this between 
them. 

Billy had hoped against hope, all along, 
until his brother’s letter came. When he 


read it, he knew that his dream was ended. 
The life he had hoped for was not for him. 
He could not go away and leave his old 
father and mother alone. He might have 
known how it would turn out, he told him- 
self, with as much bitterness as it was pos- 
sible for him to give expression to. 

Never, until the time came when his 
dream lay dead before him, waiting for its 
burial, did he realize how much it had been 
to him. But he knew that it must be put 
out of his life forever, and with bravely 
resolute hands he dug its grave and hid it 
away among the might-have-beens of life. 
“He didn’t care so much about having to 
give up his plans, after all,” the neighbors 
said; “he didn’t seem to take it to heart.” 
But they said that because they were blind 
to the truth. He knew, if no one else, 
what it cost him to give up his cherished 
hope. But, since it had to be given up, 
what use to fret or worry over it? It had 
always been a part of his creed that one 
must make the best of what cannot be 
helped, and he did so now. 

When the grass of a year had grown 
over the grave of his hope, a new experi- 
ence came to him; a sweeter experience 
than he had ever known before. It was too 
sweet to last, he feared. Something would 
happen, as it always did, to prevent the 
realization of this dream. “I wonder if 
such happiness as I think of day and night 
is really in store for me?” he said to Ruth 
one day shortly after their engagement. 
“Do you know, dear, it half frightens me, 
sometimes, to think of it! If anything 
should happen—” 

Something did happen, as he feared. 
The death of Ruth’s sister left her with her 
parents on her hands, and the Jong years 
of waiting began. By and by his mother 
died, and then his father, lonely in life 
after the companion of his long journey 
left him, went out to find her somewhere 
in the Afterlife, God willing, and Billy was 
alone in the old home. Then he went to 
Ruth and urged her to come to him. “I 
need you,” he said; “it’s so lonely. Father 
and mother are gone, and it’s right that 
you should let me help you, now.” But 
Ruth said no. She knew, as he did not, 
the heaviness of the burden she was fated 
to bear, and she would not permit him to 
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‘“ EVERY SUNDAY HE WALKS HOME WITH HER FROM CHURCH.” 
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share it with her. So without ever once 
saying to him that her poor, childish 
father and her fault-finding mother made 
life almost intolerable for her, she reso- 
lutely held to her decision against his per- 
suasions, and the years went by, bringing 
to his face a look of patient waiting and 
of hope deferred that made it sorrowful 
to see, Ruth thought, as she looked across 
at him in church. More than once the face 
of the man she loved faded out of sight in 
a mist of tears that could not be kept back. 
“A load shared by love becomes so light 
that it is no longer aload. There is a cer- 
tain kind of selfishness in refusing to allow 
those who love us to share our burden- 
bearing,” she read one day, and for a long 
time after that the words haunted her. 
More than once she wondered if she had 
acted wisely and in justice to him and to 
herself, in refusing to allow him to share 
her burdens. She had done what she had, 
because she believed it to be her duty,— 
because she loved him. Perhaps she had 
acted unwisely, but she had put her hand 
to the plough, and it was too late to look 
back now! 

It was to be wondered at that the little 
shoemaker’s life had not become soured 
by the disappointments of it, but through it 
all a sunshiny, cheerful disposition shone, 
that made him a pleasant companion for 
young and old. He was “Billy” to every 
one. His neighbors came to him for coun- 
sel. They told him of their troubles and 
seemed to think he could always tell them 
of some way out of them, and they made 
him a confidant of their joys, and he was 
glad with them; and in this way he en- 
tered into the lives of those about him and 
made himself everybody’s friend; and, so, 
in spite of fate’s rebuffs, he was not as 
unhappy as most men would have been in 
his condition. But he felt none the less 
keenly the loss and loneliness of his life 
because he showed fate a cheerful face. He 
was “making the best of it!” 

“They do say that Billy Hart’s goin’ 
away,” Mrs. Smith told Miss Wynne one 
day. “I d’clare! it don’t seem possible. I 
never kuow’d of his bein’ gone more’n a 
day or two’t a time sence he was a little 
boy, ’n I can’t make it seem ’s ef he was 
goin’ now. To stay? Wall, yes, fer a 








he knows 
I don’t jest know, but out 


spell—I dunno’s 
Where to? 
West, som’er’s. It’s jest a streak of his ol’ 
luck! It does seem ’s ef he had more’n 
his share o’ sich things. His brother nex’ 
to him’s dead, ’n left a wife ’n four chil- 
dren, ’ nigh’s I c’n make out, that’s about 
all he did leave, ’n afore he died he had a 
letter wrote askin’ Billy to come’ntakecare 
on ’em, ’n Billy, he’s too tender-hearted 
to say no, ’n so he’s a goin’ to stay a spell 
with his sister-in-law. A spell! I know 
jest how ’t ’ll be. He’ll get out there, ’n 
he’ll stay ’n stay, ’n that’ll be the end on’t. 
I feel jest like shakin’ Ruth ’s I would a 
a young one fer bein’ so foolish. I like 
independence well’s the next one, but 
there’s such a thing ’s havin’ too much of 
a good thing. He ’n she might ha’ both 
ben happy’s most folks ef she hadn’t ben 
so contrairey. Duty’s all right, but some- 
times folks make mistakes as to what duty 
is, ’n I sh’ll always think Ruth’s done that. 
But then—t’ain’t fer me to say; only I’m 
sorry fer Billy. Poor man! I know ’t ’ll 
be awful hard fer him to go ’way. But I 
spose ’t ’ll be hard fer her, too. I’m sure 
we sh’ll all miss him the worst way.” 

It was true that Billy was going away. 
A letter had come from his brother’s wife, 
telling him that her husband was dead, and 
enclosing one that his brother had had 
written before his death, asking him’ to 
come and take charge of the family he 
must shortly leave. 

“There’s no one else to look to,” it ran. 
“Joe has had bad luck, and lost everything, 
and Robert’s too selfish to give a thought 
to any one but himself. I know that you 
haven’t any one but yourself to look out 
for, and therefore I feel free to ask you to 
do this. My wife will not be able to take 
care of the family alone, and somebody 
must help her, and there’s no one but you 
that I can ask to do it.” 

When the poor little shoemaker read this 
letter, it seemed to him as if he were read- 
ing his death warrant. It meant a break- 
ing up of old associations, a giving up of 
old friendships,—a renunciation, in fact, of 
the one hope of happiness to which he had 
clung so long. “I can’t give it up,” he 


how long. 


cried, dropping his head upon his hands, 
utterly crushed beneath the weight of the 




















blow. “If I go away I may never see Ruth 
again—who knows? That would be just 
my luck, but—” and then the struggle be- 
tween self and duty began, or, at any rate, 
what had been put before him in the light 
of duty, and, as he might have known it 
would be from the first, duty conquered. 
He would go. 

When he told Ruth of his decision it 
seemed to him that all at once she seemed 
to grow years older. Her lips moved as 
if she were about to speak, but no words 
came, 

“If you think I’d better stay, Ruth,—if 
you’re ready to come—”’ But she shook 
her head, and the sentence was left unfin- 
ished. “It’s better so,” she said, “if it’s 
duty.” 

He walked home with her from church, 
on the last Sabbath of his stay in the old 
place, as he had many times before, but 
all was changed now. It seemed to him as 
if he were bidding farewell to the old hills, 
whose green slopes never had a lovelier 
look, and as if the brook that ran along by 
the roadside for a distance, kept saying, 
“Going away, going away,” varying its sad 
little song now and then with a sadder re- 
frain of “Good-bye.” Every flower by the 
wayside had the look of a friendly face in 
it. Once or twice he tried to say some- 
thing to the woman at his side, as they 
went down the hill-road for the last time 
together, but it seemed words would not 
come at bidding, and so they walked on in 
silence that was more eloquent of what was 
in their hearts than any words. 


To be concluded in May issue. 
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Ruth made an attempt to have her little 
tea-table look more attractive than usual. 
She broke a cluster of monthly roses from 
the bush in the window, and put them in 
a wineglass with some rose geranium 
leaves. One bud that had just begun to 
open its velvet petals, which she had acci- 
dentally ‘broken from the stalk, she laid 
beside his plate. He saw that she had 
made some tea-biscuits “mother’s way,” 
because she knew how fond he was of them. 
The sight of these things was more than 
he could bear, and he went to the door 
and stood looking out for some time, but 
he saw nothing through the great blur that 
tears made. 

After the tea-table had been cleared and 
the little room put to rights, as usual, he 
asked her to walk a little way up the hill- 
road with him. “It will be easier to say 
good-bye there,” he said. And so they 
went up the old, familiar path again, 
silently, so far as words went, but heart 
spoke.to heart. At the summit they 
paused. He looked about him with a long, 
lingering, yearning look. How lovely it 
all was,—how peaceful! Then he turned 
and looked at her, and all at once the great 
deep of his heart was broken up, and his 
face was wet with a rain of tears. 

“O Ruth, how can I go away?” he 
cried. “I cannot! I cannot! Tell me to 
stay!” 

For answer she put her hand in his. 

“T’ll wait for you, dear,” she said brok- 
enly, “forever, if need be. Remember 
that!” 
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‘©IN THE MIDLAND TYPE IS FOUND THE UNION OF TWO WOMANHOODS.” 





From a thotograph by Otto, Buffalo. 


A STUDY OF MIDLAND TYPES 





UCH has been said and 
> written concerning 
Northern and 
Southern woman- 
hood, but the Midland 
type has been largely 
overlooked. The 
splendor, the beauty, 
the style, the glow and 
the grace of Southern 
women have been ex- 
tolled; the intellects- 
ality, the energy, the 
force, the self-reliance 
and the independence of the Northland 
have been applaiided; but both orders 
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of womanhood have been weighed in 
the balance, and each has been found 
wanting in the distinctive excellences 
and merits of the other. The _ inevita- 
ble conclusion is that the Southern 
section has developed to the utmost some 
of the essential charms and qualities of the 
ideal woman, while the North has evolved 
certain other traits and characteristics as 
admirable and desirable. Then arises the 
cry that the two sets of attainments are 
but complementary phases of a satisfactory 
entirety; a sense of disappointment follows, 
because nowhere in completeness is the 
fully rounded womanhood to be found. 
That the midland belt separating and unit- 
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ing two unlike kinds of civilization on our 
continent should at times combine the per- 
fections of the best types in the two ad- 
joining regions is not to be wondered at, 
but that the fact should be so frequently 
lost sight of is more remarkable. 

Under climatic influences which are a 
combination of the Northern and the 
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Southern; under social traditions allied in 
part to those of the Southland, but more 
akin to those of the far Northern states, we 
might naturally expect to find in human 
nature a reflection and expression of those 
dual conditions. Nor is such anticipation 
in vain, In this dividing region, where 


Northern elements preponderate, but where 


‘©THE HAPPY FUSION OF TWO EXTREMES GIVES US AT TIMES THE FAIREST MIDLAND TYPES.” 


From a photograph by the Carbon Studio, New York. 


Reproduced by permission of James L. Breese. 
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‘© NEVER WAS THE EXECUTIVE MANSION BETTER GRACED THAN BY A MIDLAND WOMAN.” 
From a photograph by Gilbert, Washington. 


Southern ideals have more or less sway, 
now and then appear fair exemplars of the 
two sets of sentiments; in them the beauty, 


the warmth and the fervor of the South is. 


fused and tempered with the reserve, the 
mentality and the firmness of the North; 
the result is the finest of the midland types. 
The midland woman of the rarer sort may 
be content to lack a full measure of the 
impulsiveness, the gayety, the demon- 
strativeness, the magnificence of the merry 
South; she retains a sufficient amount of 
those qualities: she may be willing to dis- 
pense with somewhat of the rigidity, the 


seriousness, the self-consciousness, the as- 
sertiveness of the staid North; latent or 
unobtrusive, these traits, veiled with the 
brighter, gentler graces of a happier people 
are hers, and in case of real need, ready and 
at her command. In her is found the 
union of two fine womanhoods, yet is she 
a decided departure from them both. She 
is in herself a new evolution. Emerson 
has said that “for everything you have 
missed you have gained something else; 
and for everything you gain you lose some- 
thing.” The midland woman is an inter- 
esting embodiment of this truth. 
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Out of a zone which has escaped the ex- 
treme aristocratic spirit that arose under 
the slave system and which has been free 
from the excessive heat of a semi-tropical 
country; out of a zone which has refused 
to promulgate the radical democratic doc- 
trines of the fanatical Pilgrims, and which 
has been exempt from the rigors of the 
winters in the land of the Puritans, came a 
milder and less emotional human nature 
than appeared either to the northward or to 
the southward. A temperate climate and 
moderate views conspired together to pro- 
duce a temperate and moderate people hav- 
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ing much of the geniality and hospitality of 
the one race and much of the mentality 
and strength of the other. From such a 
middle belt, bringing forth many Presi- 
dents, might be expected to spring rare 
and radiant types of womankind. The 
quality of this manhood which suits so well 
the office of chief executive, harmonizes 
with the womanhood which has of recent 
years so often and so admirably adorned 
the executive mansion. Never was it bet- 
ter graced than by a midland woman. 
Among the women in these central states 
many lack the individuality and the dis- 


** A MILDER AND ‘LESS EMOTIONAL NATURE THAN APPEARS EITHER IN THE NORTH OR IN THE SOUTH.” 


From a photograph by Perkins, Baltimore. 
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tinction which constitute the typical. A 
few appear as representatives of all that is 
best in this particular region. In touch with 
the ideals of two peoples, the midland 





sympathy and accordance with the South- 
ern character. Having also much of the 
force of mind and will which characterizes 
her Nerthern sisters, she fits equally well 








‘© SUCH A WOMAN BECOMES MOST READILY COSMOPOLITAN.” 


From a photograph by Hayes, Detroit. 


woman adapts herself with ease to both, 
and yet belongs to neither. Possessed of 
much in common with her Southern sisters, 
she takes her place with ‘all naturalness 
among them when she is transplanted to 
their world; some surprise is created that 
she, an alien, should fit so well; and if, liv- 
ing in apparent unison with their aims and 
existence, she feels cords drawing strongly 
toward a life more energetic and intel- 
lectual than theirs, she betrays little of her 
unrest so well has Nature moulded her to 


into their life when she is placed among 
them; and if, when joining in their strenu- 
ous striving she feels bonds persistently 
urging her toward a gayer, easier world 
than theirs, her discomfort is seldom re- 
vealed. She has been fairly fitted for the 
hardy race they run. Such a woman be- 
comes most readily cosmopolitan. Friends 
are ever tracing in her resemblances to 
Southern friends; to others she, perhaps, 
recalls vividly some Puritan or Boston rela- 
tive; Germans have seen her prototype 
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among those whom they knew best in Ber- 
lin or Vienna; the young English traveler 
finds in her the embodiment of English 
ideals and qualities. In her various na- 
tionalities are fused. Thus is she linked 
to all peoples and belongs to none save 
that in her own mild zone beyond the reach 
of the torrid and the frigid elements. 

It follows, therefore, that pleasing va- 
riety appears in the best midland types. 
With the blending of opposite qualities, 
emphasis, in some instances, is laid upon 
Southern characteristics; then the social 


and esthetic instincts are strong, demand 
recognition and cultivation; dress receives 
a full measure of consideration; the power 
of easy, entertaining conversation being a 





*‘A FAIR EXEMPLER OF TWO SETS OF SENTIMENTS.” 


natural gift, strengthens with exercise; the 
magnetism which a full vitality calls forth 
makes life a rapid and pleasant current, 
while beauty and: grace frequently crown 
the whole. In other cases accentuation is 
upon distinctively Northern traits, and the 
poise and force of the colder zones are 
seen: mental culture is the chief ambition; 
literary tastes have sway; sometimes it is 
the artistic impulse that rules, often it 
summons forth the spirit that creates beauty 
yet tends to negligence in all that pertains 
to personal appearance or attire; conver- 








sational ability is of the kind which makes 
for control and for domination of the ideas 
of others. This strength of nature tends to 
make a leader and a ruler among women; 
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instead of floating on a smooth, delightful 
stream, such a leader creates the tide of en- 


ergy which impels many onward, and 
which bears her with them. Far toward 
the Southern boundary of this middle 


region the Southern emphasis is, of 
course, more frequent; far toward the 
opposite limit the Northern accertu- 
ation prevails; but Nature draws no 
hard and fast lines; and at every turn in 
the midland the delight which lies in the 
unexpected awaits the student of humanity. 
Here and there springs the most satisfying 
type, which unites the powers of two op- 
posing kinds and preserves and tempers 
both. Diverse elements are blended under 
the pressure of different and extreme in- 
fluences on both sides. Nature, forming 
new combinations from older races and 
peoples, eliminates the most striking char- 
acteristics and levels the highest and most 
assertive mountains of difference. Thus a 
harmony is presented. 

The same laws which affect the physical 
organism and the moral being also play 
their part upon the spoken language of a 
people. Those who know all portions of 
our country well, dwell with interest upon 
the discovery that in the middle belt there 
are fewer localisms and _ provincialisms 
in speech than elsewhere. The tendency 
to avoid extremes and _ excesses is, 
therefore, seen as clearly in the ver- 
nacular as in the appearance and na- 
ture of a race. The influences which 
mould a character or a type of beauty from 
two unlike components, taking some of the 
traits of both and less of each that was in 
either, form a tongue mellifluous and ex- 
pressive, without pronounced peculiarities. 
The action of these unseen laws is in the 
human form and face most plainly read, and 
in the types of women which a country of- 
fers tendencies and conditions are most 
perfectly discernible. 





To go back to the beginning of things 
and in the bud study the quality of woman- 
hood is enchanting, as well as profitable. 
Child faces most clearly reveal the inten- 
tions of nature. Countless influences may 
in the after years thwart her plans, but in 
the child lives we see all untouched and 
unspoiled her original designs. Hence, in 
the child types of the midland the sturdy 
physical development of the South is modi- 
fied or disappears, and a more highly sen- 
sitive mechanism takes its place; while the 
nervous, high-keyed structure of the North- 
ern clime gives way to a nature more se- 
rene and even and finely attuned. Thus 
we have the bud of the midland life, with 
its promise of things to be. Therein is 
written the prophecy of a fuller mental 
and spiritual expansion than to the south- 
ward is evolved, and for a more purely 
sensuous beauty than to the northward is 
seen; the maturer graces and powers 
fulfil the earnest of what was to be. Over 
these child faces flits the light which is of 
the mind and spirit, and which in after 
years gives even to the plainer countenances 
an enchanting and elusive psychic charm. 
Time and circumstances show diversion of 
Nature’s aims, but for the most part the 
womanly beauty expands from the budding 
type illumined by a play of thought and 
feeling which add to perfect features the 
final touch of loveliness. 

In the final analysis of the matter, it is 
found that among us are developed three 
distinct orders of beauty, corresponding to 
three separate sections of America, and 
three different kinds of womanhood, the 
product of three unlike sorts of traditions. 
If the happy fusion of two extremes gives 
us at times the fairest midland type, delight 
in the consummation is but acknowledg- 
ment of the fineness of the two sets of ele- 
ments blended. Nevertheless, the union is 
that triumph—the highest midland type. 
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) HE first time I saw Snifty, 
the tramp, he was saun- 
tering down the street 
of a Massachusetts 
town, whistling the air 
of an old rollick which 
he presently hummed in 
this wise: 


“But when my money it 
all was spent, 

(Mark well what I do say), 

But when my money it all was spent, 

She kicked up her heels and away she 
went; 

I’ll go no more a roving with thee, fair 
maid. 

A-roving, a-roving, since roving’s been my 
ru-i-in, 

I’ll go no more a-roving with thee, fair 
maid.” 


“Say, Boss,” he said; “have you got any 
chewing tobacco?” 

My Bohemian friend, who is a musician 
and a good deal of a smoker, had a package 
of sliced plug in his pocket, and over a 
gift of some of this our tramp became com- 
municative. His name was Snifty, he said, 
and he was on his way from Cleveland, O., 
to Boston. He expected to meet Strong 
Arm Bill there and lay plans for a European 
tour. Thought he should like Europe be- 
cause the roads were good. “Well, so 
long,” he said, in parting; “see you in 
Lunnen.” 

“Say,” said my friend, the musician, as 
Snifty faded from view; “I should know 
that fellow in China, let alone in London.” 

“How?” I asked; “by his gait?” 

“No,” he replied, “by his whistle. He 
can get further off the key in less time than 
any man I ever saw.” 


“He seems to be able to get a good way 
off with a package of tobacco,” I replied. 
“He has taken yours with him.” And so 
he had. 

Three months later my friend wrote me 
from London: “I have seen Snifty. I was 
on the corner of Oxford street and Totten- 
ham road, when I heard him whistling the 
same old air, just as much out of tune as 
ever. There he was; same old gait, same 
old smile, same old joke, too, for he bor- 
rowed some more tobacco. He knew me, 
too. 

“ ‘Look here, Snifty,’ I asked him, ‘how 
is it you fellows manage to get across the 
pond? You don’t pay your passage, of 
course, for you toil not, neither do you 
swim. How is it, then, that you are 
gathered into barns over here?’ 

“ ‘Oh, said Snifty, ‘that’s dead easy. We 
come as stiffs.’ 

“ ‘Stiffs?’ I echoed. 

“ ‘Why, yes, Charlie Ballem’s stiffs. Well, 
got an engagement with the prince. Ta, 
ta, see you in Noo York.’ And he went 
off, with the whole package of tobacco, as 
usual. 

“T thought a ‘stiff’ was a dead body. Do 
the tramps come over on ice? And who is 
Charlie Ballem? You're fond of the oc- 
cult sciences; why don’t you look into 
this?” 

A year later, about to go abroad myself, 
I saw an advertisement, the picturesque 
spontaneity of which would attract any 
one’s attention. It ran thus: 


WantTeEp. — Husbands for wives; for- 
eigners wishing to do their matrimonial 
business at home and economize their pas- 
sage money for the importation of their 
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UPPER DECK CATTLE SHEDS. 


brides, or students out of study wishing to 
save their board and do Europe, or me- 
chanics out of work “ditto,” or would-be 
tourists “ditto,” or boozers wishing to 
sober or sensify not having the financial to 
secure gold cure; now this is the time of 
year that the mighty ocean throws its bil- 
lows magnificently and indescribable; have 
you ever seen the sun rise on the ocean? 
Have you ever breathed the mid-ocean’s 
healthy air? Have you ever been in Liver- 
pool, London, Bristol, Glasgow or China? 
This is the chance of your life; out of work, 
spare time, economize your board, good 
food, good sail, good company; a dash over 
the ocean and free passage back to Boston; 
Paul Jones is going to Europe this way; 
100 passage workers as cattle feeders. Ap- 
ply to C. BALLEM at once. 


To the tramp, to the broken-down for- 
tune seeker who must get back to his Old 
World friends, to the adventurer who seeks 
strange modes of life and who would well 
be strong of arm and stout of heart, the 
doorway to the tramp’s ocean route lies 
through a sailor’s supply store down on 
Commercial street, Boston, and the open 
sesame is the name of Charlie Ballem. 

Charlie is a brisk, bullet-headed, round- 
bodied man with a small, shrewd eye and a 
cockney accent as broad and open as his 


countenance. He traffics 
not only with but in his 
fellow men. Day by day 
great ocean freighters 
leave Boston docks for 
England, each carrying, 
with other freight, five or 
six hundred live steers. 
The care of these steers 
en route has bred up a 
ciass of men_ called 
“stiffs,” the procuring of 
whom, at so much a head, 
is a business of which 
Charlie has monopoly. 

It was a motley crew 
with which I _ helped 
throng his store one July 
day. Tramps in all stages 
of tramptitude, penniless 
cockneys, run-a-way boys 
and run-a-way men, all 
the worse for wear and 
hard luck, waited the 
coming of the proprietor. 

Among them were two 
neatly dressed young fellows with the un- 
mistakable air of college men, “students 
out of study,” as I thought with a smile. I 
did not realize that they intended going 
with us, but it seems they did. 

By and by we were marching in columns 
of twos through the streets to the Charles- 
town docks wherethe “Borderer” lay. Here 
the stiffs-to-be get their first sight of the 
regular cattle men, who, coatless and vo- 
ciferous of strange oaths, are urging the 
frightened bullocks from the train up a 
gang plank to the deck of the steamer, 
whence they go down steeper runways into 
the hold, to be fastened by their head ropes, 
side by side, in long rows. 

Sometimes a bullock balks at the steep 
gangway and, irresistibly urged by those 
behind, goes down heels over head; but 
this does not trouble the cattle men. They 
have stout, sharp sticks with which they 
hammer and jab the reluctant amid such 
profanity and wild yells of “Hoy, hoy!” as 
would frighten more than bullocks. 

Meanwhile the feeders are being shipped 
at the shipping office, the more vicious 
seeming being weeded out. Each man’s 
name is taken, a rough description jotted 
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down, and he signs as a member, not of the 
ship’s crew, but of the cattle gang, which 
is distinct. He is promised his passage back 
and, if he is shrewd and asks for it, ten 
shillings as payment. 

Then, full-fledged stiffs, we were sent 
aboard and told to keep out of the way 
until wanted. This was not so easy to do. 
The cattle were racing along the gangways, 
the sailors busy on deck, and cattle men 
bellowing like bulls of Bashan and clubbing 
everything in reach. We finally found 
peace at the very stern, where we waited in 
hunger long past the dinner hour, but there 
was no dinner to be had. There were 
about twenty of us in all stages of dilapida- 
tion. I had tried to dress down to the 
company I was to keep, but had not fully 
realized how much this demanded of one. 
As for the two students, they seemed so 
well dressed that they were in danger of 
being guyed for it. A few had cloth bags 
with an extra shirt or something in them, 
and two, Warwickshire farm hands, had a 
tin trunk, on either end of which they sat. 
It contained clothing and one American 





‘© THE CARPENTER WAS NICKNAMED ‘ MARY’ ON ACCOUNT OF 
HIS PET LITTLE LAMB.” 
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dollar, their entire capital, safely, as they 
thought, locked within it. The dollar 
reached England indeed, but not in their 
possession. 

As I looked the crowd over, an oddly 
familiar figure strolled toward me, whistling 
a familiar rollick very much out of tune. 

“Say, Boss,” it said, “have you got any 
chewing tobacco?” 

It was Snifty, the tramp, bound across 
again, and just at his elbow was a square- 
shouldered fellow whom I rightly guessed. 
was Strong Arm Bill. 

The cattle were all aboard a little after 
one o’clock, but no one took any notice of 
us for a couple of hours. Then the super- 
cargo in charge of the cattle came along 
and showed us our quarters. We followed 
him down a perpendicular ladder into 
Egyptian darkness. 

“Here you are,” he said. 

There we were indeed; but where we 
were.was another thing. As our eyes be- 
came accustomed to the darkness we saw 
a room .about fifteen feet square, sur- 
rounded by rough board bunks utterly un- 
furnished. Mattress or 
bedding there was none, 
nor was there to be. 
The place had an. evil 
smell and the floor was 
slippery with grease. We 
disposed our belongings 
in these bunks, and one 
stout fellow climbed in- 
to his to try it. There 
was a crash of rotten 
boards and he came 
tumbling down amidst 
a general hubbub and 
hilarity. During this, 
three burly forms came 
down the ladder and a 
hand was laid softly on 
my shoulder. It was 
Snifty, and he drew me 
into an obscure corner, 
saying: 

“Stay here for a while; 
they are going to bung 
the stiffs.” 

“Bunging the stiffs,” 
may or may not be a 
regular ceremony on 
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board cattle steamers, but for a brief time 
the dingy hole in the after part of the “Bor- 
derer” was a scene of Homeric confusion. 
The three cattle men, fighting drunk, laid 
about them recklessly and distributed 
blows and kicks with irrelevant lavishness, 
while the newly shipped feeders, bewildered 
and without a leader, made no resistance. 
By and by, with a parting admonition to 
- me to lie low, Snifty glided along the row 
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a sup of a vile liquid supposed to be tea. 
After that, by lantern light, our masters 
rounded us up on deck and we were divided 
into gangs, four to each of the five regular 
cattle men. One stiff was thoroughly 
punched by a half-drunk cattle man at this 
time, just by way of exercise apparently, 
and then we were sent to our bunks. 

Here, stretched on the bare boards, I re- 
flected somewhat sorrowfully on the things 











FOUR BOSS CATTLE MEN POSE FOR THEIR PICTURES. 


of bunks to the ladder. Here he roared in 
stentorian voice: 

“All hands on deck, the steers are loose!” 

The effect was excellent, the cattle men 
hastening up the ladder and leaving us to 
study this first example of cattle ship dis- 
cipline. Shortly after them followed two 
figures which I recognized in the dim light 
as the two “students out of study,” and we 
saw them no more. They had found out 
their mistake just in time, for fifteen min- 
utes afterward the motion of the boat 
showed that we were under way. 

At dusk we had supper, on deck by the 
after hatch, one wretched biscuit each and 


which happen to a man of adventurous dis- 
position. The worst was not the bare 
boards or the evil smell; it was the steam 
steering gear directly overhead. With 
every turn of the wheel forward this re- 
sponded with a tremendous bang-whang- 
ing, as if to pound in the iron deck. Some 
of the stiffs, probably inured to all sorts of 
misery, snored peacefully in spite of this, 
but after a vain attempt to endure it I 
rolled out, climbed the ladder, banged my 
shins along to the hatch forward and groped 
down into the main hold where the hay for 
the bullocks was stored. Here, splitting 
open a bale with my knife, I soon made a 
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sweet-smelling bunk, and with only the 
moans of frightened and sea-sick bullocks 
in my ears, slept until daybreak, wakened 





now and then, to be sure, by the big ship 
rats, which walked my prostrate form 
gingerly, as if trying a new bridge. 

I was fairly afloat by the tramps’ ocean 
route, but I can’t say I was glad of it. The 
next day was a hard one. The ship was in 
disorder, the cattle frightened and breachy, 
and our masters morose and trucculent. 
We were set to work at four o’clock in the 
morning on nothing but the recollection of 
that one-biscuit supper, 


**THE ‘STIFFS WAIT FOR DINNER.” 
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“You've got the idea,” he said. “Work 
like blazes the first day. Then they’ll be 
sure we are all right, and we can sojer all 
we want to.” Then, as 
I almost broke my 
back giving a big bale 
an extra flip,—‘Say, 
you are strong. Can 
ou spar?” 

In the dim light of 
the hold he squared his 
elbows, feinted cleverly, 
and then made a quick 
-but playful swing at 
me. With a boxer’s 
instinct I fathomed the 
feint and countering, 
gave him a light upward drive, which just 
touched the end of his nose. 

“Say,” said Snifty, rubbing the spot a bit 
ruefully, “that’s sort of an inside-come- 
upper, ain’t it? If I had known that you 
was as good as this, you and me and Strong 
Arm would have shown those fellows what 
when they came down to bung us last 
night.”’ 

“T didn’t come to fight,” I said, shortly, 








and until eight there 
was no let-up. The 
cattle were watered 
from pails, the water 
being lugged from 
butts, and fed with hay 
from the big bales 
which we rolled from 
the hold. These bales 
weighed two or three 
hundred pounds each, 
and it takes quite a 
man, empty and a bit 
seasick, to roll them 
out as if they were 
light. Strong Arm 
Bill could do it, and 
I endeavored to catch 
his knack and nonchal- 
ent manner, that I 
might impress the cat- 
tle men as being a good 
man to let alone. 
Snifty,who also was one 
of my gang, observed 
this with approval. 





THE CATTLE-SHIP IN MID-OCEAN. 
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“and I don’t intend to if I can help it.” 

“That’s right,” said Snifty, laying a hand 
impressively on my arm. “It’s a poor place 
to fight, but if you do have to, be sure you 
lick. What do you say to some of this?” 
He drew from an inner pocket a clean 
brown paper and opened it. To my sur- 
prise and delight it contained a chop, two 
slices of bread and some tarts. 

“Why, Snifty,” I said, as I eagerly shared 
it, “where did you get this?” 

“Oh, that’s a part of the captain’s break- 
fast,” he replied. “The cook had it laid out 
for the steward, wher I happened along. 
Good thing for the captain not to eat too 
much. He’ll be bilious.” 

Snifty did a good deal of work as a pre- 
venter of biliousness during the voyage, 
and often my scanty and uneatable fare was 
eked out by cleverly purloined delicacies. 

The cattle were fed again at noon and 
at night, but were not watered until the 
next morning, though we were kept busy 
at odd jobs all day. Our dinner was served 
in an old tin mess kid, from which most of 
us ate with our fingers—for only a few had 
been able to secure dishes and spoons. 
There was enough of it, but its quality 
made even the toughest tramp unhappy. 
Supper, as before, was one bit of bread and 
the liquid called tea. 

The work of feeding and care of the 
cattle was not difficult, but to feed and care 
for one’s self was another matter. The 
ship was a thieves’ paradise. The stiffs 
stole from the cook, which, considering the 
shortness of the rations, might be con- 
sidered fair game, and they stole from each 
other. The few tin pans and spoons which 
we had, changed hands most every day, 
while other articles came and went in the 
possession of the more nimble fingered. 
The two Warwickshire boys lost their last 
dollar from their locked tin trunk on the 
third day out. I had money and a watch 
deep in my trousers’ pockets, and managed 
to keep them, although one night, asleep in 
my hay bunk, I felt what I at first thought 
to be a rat, but waking, found was a hand 
feeling carefully along my clothes. I had 
turned in “all standing,” as the sailors say, 
and some one got a rousing kick in the 
head from my big boct... There was a 
smothered cry of pain and the scuttling of 





feet in the darkness and that was all. I 
thought to find my footprints in the morn- 
ing, but there were too many bruises for 
identification. 

As for the cattle men, they borrowed at 
first. When the stiffs learned better than 
that, they stole, and what they could not 
steal they simply took by force. Thus it 
was that few of the stiffs reached port with 
anything more than their clothes, and 
sometimes not all of those. 

On the other hand, the ship’s crew, while 
not interfering with the cattle men at all, 
were in the main kind to the feeders. This 
was particularly true of the ship’s carpen- 
ter, who took charge of grips belonging to 
several of us. In this way I managed to 
get across with such decent clothes and 
toilet articles as would get me to my 
banker’s and my baggage in a state of com- 
parative respectability. Without his help 
I doubt my ability to have done this. 

And so the dozen days of our passage 
passed. We saw the sun rise at sea and the 
mighty billows “flung indescribable,” ac- 
cording to the advertisement. We passed 
the Scillies one morning and later saw the 
dun-blue Lizard rise on the port bow. We 
took on a portly, mutton-chop whiskered 
English pilot from a funny little steam 
pilot boat, and threaded the channel and the 
straits of Dover, populous with shipping, 
to the mouth of the Thames. We entered 
the river, but I did not enjoy my entrance, 
for I was down on the forward hatch fight- 
ing the big cattle foreman. It was an affair 
which I had seen coming all along and had 
done my best to avoid. The foreman was 
an ex-Liverpool prize fighter who had 
abandoned the ring for the cattle steamer, 
where he could punch men who would not 
as a rule dare to strike back, and his aston- 
ishment at my ready self-defence, would 
have made me laugh if I had had time for it. 

As a matter of fact, I needed all my 
breath for something else, as well as every 
resource of boxing and wrestling which I 
could master; moreover, I momentarily ex- 
pected the other cattle men would pitch in 
and help their foreman. 

They did nothing of the sort, however, 
until, at the end of about twenty minutes 
of the hardest work either of us had done 
for a long time, my burly opponent found 
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himself fairly outclassed and began to 
whimper for help. Then they came for- 
ward and separated us, gravely declaring 
that they could have no fighting on board. 

In the light of previous experience, and 
the way in which they allowed the affair to 
go on at the first when I was getting the 
most of the punishment, this seemed hardly 
logical, but I was in too great a minority to 
complain. 

The foreman retired to the cook’s galley 
to have his head fixed up, and I bathed a 
pair of black eyes at a handy hogshead. 

“Say,” said Snifty, who was at hand to 
offer assistance and advice, “those inside- 
come-uppers of yours were dandies. He 
didn’t stop one of ’em. It’s a good thing 
you licked him, though. You’d ’a’ been in 
the hospital if you hadn’t.” 

“Yes,” said I; “and if he hadn’t had help 
when he yelled for it he’d have been in the 
morgue.” And to this day I believe we 
were both right. 

At Gravesend the steamer dropped 
anchor and we and the cattle were trans- 
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Down the little old path that leads to the 
door 

I wander again as in days of yore, 

Where poppies and hollyhocks line the 
way, 

The bees sip honey the livelong day, 

And the old father toad comes forth in the 
night 

To bask in the rays of the soft moonlight; 

The crickets chirp and the fireflies soar, 

Round the little old path that leads to the 
door. 


The little old path that leads to the door,— 
Oh, where are the feet that have trampled it 


o’er,— 

In those long, glad days of the dear sum- 
mer-time, 

When life flowed along like a beautiful 
rhyme? 
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ferred to a lighter, which took us to Dept- 
ford. Here the cattle went to the shambles 
and we were discharged, given a return 
ticket, and some of us paid ten shillings 
who had been lucky enough to sign for it 
at Boston. Others, empty handed, drifted 
away into the maze of London streets and 
vanished. 

I refused Snifty’s very kind invitation to 
join him on a tramp through Kent, where 
it would soon be the hop-picking season, 
and where he guaranteed me good food, 
lodging, and no end of fun, and with a long 
sigh of relief I headed toward cleanliness 
and civilization once more. 

As I left the shipping office I heard the 
big foreman, whose face was well done up 
in court plaster, growling about the loss of 
a package of tobacco which he had just 
bought and put in his coat pocket. At the 
same time Snifty, whistling a familiar rol- 
lick very much out of tune, turned a corner 
and passed from sight. 

With him I am very sure went the fore- 
man’s tobacco, and I am glad of it. 
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Never trials or cares came to worry my 


brain, 

No thought of the future, its joy or its 
pain; 

In dreams I am living those summer days 
o’er, 


As I travel the path that leads to the door. 


The little old path that leads to the door 
Is long since deserted, with grass growing 


o’er; 

And many of the feet that have passed that 
way 

Are as dust unto dust through the years’ 
long day, 

While others have strayed to a distant 
clime, 


Buffeted and tossed by the waves of time; 
But we'll meet again on the heavenly shore 
In the path that leads to the Father’s door. 
Ben C. Wilkins. 








BETWEEN TWO LITIGANTS. 





From the tainting by Leo Dehaisne. 


SOME PICTURES OF CHILDHOOD 
BY CAROLINE A. POWELL 


that the three most beautiful sights in 
creation are a ship in full sail, a field 
of waving corn, and a beautiful woman. 
This saying is no longer current with us, 
for in these more fortunate days and in 
this fortunate country the struggle for ex- 
istence is not so palpable as it used to be, 
and in theory at least we no longer exalt 
the purely material. Perhaps now most of 
us would be willing to say that there is no 
sight more attractive and, therefore, to us 
more beautiful than the face of a little child. 
The beauty of a thing lies in its sug- 
gestiveness as much as in its actualities. 
Who has not felt in looking at a sleeping 
babe the force of Wordsworth’s line: 


fare is an old saying among sailors 


—“trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 


The spiritual quality of a child’s beauty 
is one of the things that hold us, for we 
feel that here is a being who had his begin- 
ning we know not where, and with a fu- 
ture we know not whither. In childhood 
one is near the fundamentals of things 
and we are close to Nature’s heart. 

We might say of its mystery what Ten- 
nyson said of the flower: 


“Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies; 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


There is no subject which thinkers to- 
day are more busy analyzing than the es- 
sential nature of a child. The painter, Mr. 
Abbott H. Thayer, has recently called at- 

































tention to the 1act that Robert Louis 
Stevenson was always wanting to speak 
without “the veil” which is apt to exist be- 
tween the thought and its expression. He 
said that what he wished for was “naked 
writing.” We have all, perhaps even the 
dullest of us, said things in our childhood, 
only in a flash or two possibly, which for 
directness and absolute truth we could 
never equal in later life. 

Why does not every mother keep a rec- 
ord of these unique sayings? Perhaps the 
superiority of great men has consisted 
largely in their ability to preserve much of 
this childlike simplicity in their riper 
years. If Stevenson, above quoted, had not 
done so to a great extent, how could he 
have written that charming book, “A 
Child’s Garden of Verses?” There have 
been many poems written for children and 
about them, but here the child himself is 
speaking, yet with the expression that only 
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Sir Arthur Helps is responsible for the 
statement that “it takes a great man to 
make a good listener—that it takes some- 
thing of the simplicity of greatness to be a 
listener pure and simple.” If you can 
once gain his attention, what listener is so 
naively fascinating as a child? Dr. Thomas 
Guthrie tells how he once saw Moffat, the 
African missionary, address an audience of 
five thousand children, in many respects 
the most difficult one a man could face, and 
in addition to this the hour was late and 
the auditors tired, and yet every eye was 
open and fixed in rapt attention on the 
speaker’s face. He was telling them stories 
about his life in Africa; he had enlisted 
their interest and sympathy, and the rap- 
port between himself and audience was 
complete. 

Another factor in the attractiveness of 
childhood is hopefulness. We all of us have 
started out to do something fine in our 





COMPOSITION DAY. 


From the painting by Jean Geoffroy, 


a man could give, and the art with which 
this is done is so artless that it conceals 
art. 


lives, and we have all of us failed in so far 
that we have ali come short of our ideals. 
But hope is eternal in the human breast, 
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GOING TO SCHOOL. 
From the painting by C. Achille-Fould. 


and we think that what we have found 
unattainable for ourselves can be attained 
by our children. What becomes of all the 
clever boys and girls, and how many little 
ones, whose bright sayings and doings 
were quoted by proud parents, grow up 
into most prosaic men and women? One 
of the most pathetic things I ever saw was 
a man who had made a wreck of his own 
life telling about his little grandson, a baby 
but a few weeks old. He was full of pride 
about the little fellow, and thought his 
promise so wonderful, and when some one 
said “I hope he will grow up to be a good 
man,” all at once the contrast between the 
pure baby and himself seemed to strike 
him, and he burst into tears. This miser- 


able man who had wandered so far from 
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the right path had once been the pride of 
his mother’s heart, encircled with the joy- 
ful hopes of parents and friends. 

But as long as there are children in the 
world so long will hope exist, and the con- 
stant presence of the child is an augury, we 
trust, of that eternal hope which remains 
for every human being. 


* * * 


It is not the design of this writing to 
discuss childhood from any psychological 
standpoint; it takes great thinkers and stu- 
dents to do that. Our purpose, rather, is 
to present a few pictures from some of the 
artists who have painted children, and to 





HIS ELDEST SON. 


From the painting by F. Defregger. 
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weave a few thoughts round them. The 
number of those who have successfully 
portrayed childhood is not so large as 
might be expected, considering the attract- 
iveness and picturesqueness of the subject. 
Perhaps among painters, as among other 
classes of people, the divinely simple nature 
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time. Even the book and magazine illus- 
trations of fifty years ago or less, drawn 
by the late Sir John Gilbert and others of 
his school, present most unnaturally tame 
and good children—children who always 
have their hair combed and faces washed, 
and never, on any account, have an article 





LONG LIVE ITALY! 
From the painting by F, Durck. 


which is necessary to understand a child is 
rare. 

We become more complex as we grow 
older and lose directness and unity of de- 
sign. So many of the pictures we remem- 
ber are given over to stilted attitudes and 
studied poses instead of the sweet lack of 
self-consciousness found always in the true 
child. I find this even in the great Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and in other artists. of his 


of dress awry. They evident!y painted the 
little ones as they thought they ought to 
be. We cannot think that they gave them 
as they actually were in those days. The 
old idea about childhood was something 
like the old idea about women. The whole 


duty of a woman was to be beautiful, and 
the whole duty of a child, to be seen and 
not heard, and the artist worked up to these 
standards. 


But now, that the individuality 
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of both woman and child is recognized, we 
find the types rendered much more various. 

There are other obstacles in the way of 
the choice of childhood as a theme in art. 
They are the most difficult models an art- 
ist can have, and unless he has a special 
talent in that direction he will find it hard 
to keep hold of his subject. A successful 
woman artist who had made a specialty of 
children, once said her heart failed her in 
the morning when she thought of what she 
had to go through in the day, and yet she 
was specially gifted in winning children, 
and while keeping the little ones entranced 


with her account of giants and fairies, 
would cunningly transfer the rapt look to 
her canvas. But'the artists who have been 
the most successful are those who have 
been able to take things on “the fiy,” as it 
were; who can observe sympathetically and 
understandingly, and while keeping a 
group or situation in mind will only seek 
models for the details of the picture. 
Perhaps Frenchmen are the most emi- 
nent in this direction, as, indeed, they are 
in most others in the field of art. We are 
familiar with the admirable child sketches 
of Boutet de Monvel, but Jean Geoffroy, 





A LESSON IN EMBROIDERY. 
From the painting by G. Igier. 
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whose “Composition Day” we here present, 
equals him in discernment of character. 
Here is a picture of the nervousness, alert- 
ness and restlessness of boyhood. These 
pupils will never trouble their teacher with 
their stupidity, although they may often try 
him with their pranks. How tense are the 
nerves of child- 
hood, and how 
typical of the 
eager, restless, 
acute nation 
whose _ citizens 
these boys will 


be in after 
years! 
“Going to 


School,” by C. 
Achille - Fould, 
presents a more 
familiar picture 
of what we are 
most apt to as- 
sociate with the 
French people. 
This boy is evi- 
dently a Paris- 
ian, and on his 
way to school 
stands. en- 
tranced by the 
advertisement 
of the circus 
which is em- 
blazoned on the 
wall before him, 


partly hiding 
the government 
notice regard- 


ing obligatory 
school attend- 
ance. The gid- 
dy Parisian 
adult, like the 
child, is after 
the amusement 
of the hour, but 
he recognizes better than we do the 
educational influence of the posters 
and placards of the street. The 
French theatrical poster is not so 
apt to be the hideous, glaring thing that 
it is with us, and is not so likely to cor- 
rupt the artistic tastes of children. When 





DUTCH GIRL WITH CAT. y 
From the painting by Paul Hoecker. 
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will the American become so educated in 
art that he will cease to tolerate the mon- 
strosities in street advertising now current? 

We do not believe that this pretty, dandi- 
fied boy is the right representative of 
French childhood. We rather turn to the 
peasants of Geoffroy and the artless baby 
faces in “Be- 
tween Two 
Litigants.’’ 
And that the 
home life in 
France has a 
sweet and re- 
ligious under- 
current we 
know from the 
accounts the 
great painter 
Millet has 
given. 

Life in Ger- 
many has al- 
ways its seri- 
ous side, and 
the common 
people know a 
depth of pover- 
ty which is 
foreign in this 
favored land. 

These little 
maidens who 
are having a 
“Lesson in Em- 
broidery” are 
beginning their 
life struggle, 
and are bend- 
ing to it with 
all the deter- 
mination of 
their Teutonic 
race. Unless, 
perhaps, they 
emigrate to 
America, a life 
of hard, unremittent and unremunera- 
tive toil is before them. But they 
will have their home and fatherland, 
which will be more precious to them 
than material possessions. They area type 
of the capable, industrious and thrifty Ger- 
mans from whom America has drawn 
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some of her best workers in useful and or- 
namental arts. 

What a contrast to the staid little Ger- 
mans are these sunny children of the 
South! They, too, are patriotic, and are 
singing to the passersby a song in honor 
of Victor Emanuel, the first king of united 
Italy, whom all Italians hold dear. They, 
too, are poor—poorer, perhaps, than their 
Teuton sisters; but they are happier and 
more luxurious in their poverty than many 
a millionaire in his riches. The Italian, 
with his sunny skies, his fruit, flowers and 


music, is the opulent denizen of the earth. — 


How much do we not owe him in the way 
of the beautiful! How priceless are his 
traditions in literature and art! 

Turn we now to that hardy and vigorous 
race by the North Sea, where picturesque- 
ness and strength are so happily combined. 
What a healthy, happy, sturdy little Dutch 
maiden confronts us, with the immense cat 
clasped lovingly in her strong young arms. 
This care of the human for the animal crea- 
ture is typical of the honest, kindly, home- 
loving nature everywhere. And we remem- 
ber that the greatest and most discriminat- 


ing painter of cats living, or perhaps that 
has ever lived, is the Dutchwoman, Hen- 
rietta) Ronner. Dear little maiden, we 
would trust thee though the heavens fall. 
Those honest eyes of thine have never the 
shadow of a shade of falsehood in them. 
Thy faithfulness will stand secure, like the 
dykes of thy native land! 

A race somewhat akin to the Dutch is 
found across the sea, in Scotland. Here 
the serious type again predominates, and 
again we find the peasant wresting a hard 
and insufficient living from inclement na- 
ture. 

But the Scotchman is a man of ideas, 
and in the poorest house we find that the 
bookshelf has a place. His highest ambi- 
tion is to be able to send his son to col- 
lege, and the self-sacrifice and economy he 
practises to accomplish this end is beyond 
ali praise. The man in the picture is not 
typical; no man ever was who could be 
“Baith Faither and Mither.” He is, and 
always must remain, a shining exception, 
but the sweet, serious, “sonsy” faces of the 
children are all representative of that wild 
North land which has made so much music 





‘* BAITH FAITHER AND MITHER.” 


From the painting by Thomas Faed. 
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IMPRISONED. 


From the painting by Briton Riviere. 


for us, and which we associate with so 
much that is heroic and romantic. 

The nationality of the sturdy little “Eld 
est Son” in our next picture I find hard to 
place. He looks to me more Irish than 
anything else. I should fancy him the son 
of one of those landlords whose yoke Ire- 
land has found so bitterly oppressive. If 
so, I hope when he grows to man’s estate 
he will not forget the poor peasant children 
who are his tenants, and will do more justly 
than his fathers have in dividing the fruits 
of the soil. 


The lonely little girl in Mr. Briton 


Riviére’s painting is evidently the scion of 
some noble British family. She and her 
surroundings are all aristocratic, from the 
armorial bearings on the latticed window 
to the elegant dog who stands sympathiz- 
ingly beside her. The snowstorm prevents 
both from going out, and they are discon- 
solate. The rich child is no whit happier 
than the poor one. It is only later in life 
that social distinctions are felt. The child 
is your only true democrat, and the little 
lordling will play with as much zest with 
the butcher or baker’s son as if he were 
of higher degree. The rich child is more 
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: lonely than the poor one, but all children 
are more or less lonely. They do not 
know how to give expression to their feel- 


at 


longs to that paradise of children—Amer- 
ica. She knows nothing of the priva- 
tions on the one hand, or of the ele- 
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A BIT OF SUNSHINE. 


Engraved by Caroline A. Powel.. 


ings, and have wonderful reserve as to their 


sufferings. 


Lastly, we give a woodcut from a photo- 
graph of a little girl whose nationality be- 





gant seclusion on the other, of the Euro- 
pean child. 

In this favored land and in her happy 
home she has a good chance to be all her 
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life what she is now, “A Bit of Sunshine.” 
We are not doing all we ought for children 
in America, nor do we think we have yet 
arrived at the wisest methods, but if a child 
is to be trained to happy, useful manhood 
or womanhood, there may be fewer ob- 
stacles here than elsewhere. “Can the rush 
grow without the mire?” was asked in 
olden time, and if it were not for the God 
who is over all how could so many chil- 
dren emerge unsoiled from the squalor 
which surrounds them? It is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times that child 
life is being more closely and intelligently 
studied than heretofore. 

Child labor in factories and elsewhere 
has been abolished, and the immense im- 
portance it is to a country that at least the 
first twelve years of the life of each one of 
its citizens should be carefully guarded and 
skillfully guided is now so universally rec- 
ognized, that we wonder at the blunders 
and the blindness of the past. 

Child nature is much the same the world 
over. Like the flowers, it is the environ- 
ments only which are different. It is the 
same sky, sunlight and God which is ‘over 
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all. If we can keep some measure of the 
sweet heritage of childlike simplicity and 
trust which we had in our cradles, we can 
approach the end of our lives with a bright 
expectation of the coming morning. The 
exquisite Hindoo epigram says: 


“Naked, on parents’. knees, a new-born 
child, 

Thou sat’st and wept, while all around 
thee smiled, 

So live that, sinking to thy last long sleep, 

Thou then may’st smile, while all around 
thee weep.” 


This was a heathen conception, and yet 
expressive of the almost universal expecta- 
tion and aspiration of human hearts every- 
where. The divine founder of our Chris- 
tian religion, when he wished to typify the 
Kingdom of Heaven, took a little child and 
placed him in the midst. And true it is 
that wherever the spirit of that religion 
has prevailed, and not the empty letter, 
there the strong have been the protectors 
of the weak, and the ideal of purity, inno- 
cence and trustfulness as personified in the 
little child has been exalted. 
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others the image which I have in my 

own mind of the person in question 
would be to tell briefly, simply and can- 
didly the story of my connection with him 
from the first. At the age of thirty, being 
then a doctor in good practice, married 
and comfortably settled, I first heard the 
name which stands at the head of this arti- 
cle. The name which is more to me than 
that of any other man who has lived. 

A friend of mine, a celebrated scientist, 
since dead, was staying over night with me. 
The evening in question is now thirty-one 
years ago, but the words and incidents of 
it are as fresh in my memory as they were 
the next day. My friend and I were pass- 
ing the time together in my office before a 
large open wood fire. We were talking 


Peters th the best way to convey to 


(as was our wont when we met) philoso- 
phy and poetry. I was sitting by the table 


and he was standing with his back to the 
fire, when, during a pause in the talk, he 
said: “Did you ever hear of an American 
poet called Walt Whitman?” I answered: 
“No; who is he?” Immediately following 
the sound of the name there arose in me 
a feeling of keen curiosity about the man 
and not only so but a clearly defined im-~ 
pression that the man named was to exert 
a powerful influence upon my life, and that 
it was important to me to find out all I 
could about him, and especially to acquaint 
myself with whatever he had written. Al- 
though my friend had mentioned the poet’s 
name, he could tell (in answer to my ques- 
tions) very little about him, and I subse- 
quently found that he knew and cared little 
about either the man or his writings. 
Now began on my part a keen inquiry, 
which has never since paused or slackened, 
viz., to find out about Walt Whitman. For 
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I may say (in passing) that Iam as anx- by or about Whitman, and could learn 
ious to learn about the man now as I was’ nothing about the man himself, not even 
either then or at any time since. I at once where he lived or whether he did live. 
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went, and wrote, to all book stores acces- Some months after I began this search 
sible; wrote to literary friends in England, an English correspondent informed me 
and left no stone unturned to further my that a selection from Walt Whitman’s 
purpose. For months I could findno book poems, edited by W. M. Rossetti, had just 
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been issued in London. I sent and got 
it. And now began a new phase of 
my struggle. I read the book with 
the greatest eagerness; and the feeling 
that the author had a special message 
for me became stronger and stronger; but 
the curious thing was that I could not 
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understand a single line 
of any of the poems. The 
open face of the book fas- 
cinated me, I could not 
let it alone; I read and 
read. Sometimes after a 
prolonged attempt I be- 
came so angry at my in- 
ability to master the sense 
of words which seemed so 
simple that I would 
throw the book across 
the room and declare that 
I would have nothing 
more to do with it. How- 
ever, the next day I 
would recommence my 


ears,” he says, “till you understand them.”) 
At first single lines and short passages 
seemed to separate themselves from the 
rest of the page and stand out as if written 
in flame. I could not pretend to give to 
any one to-day an idea of the fascination 
exercised by the words in question. Grad- 
ually these patches of 
light on the open pages 
of the book spread until 
the whole text became, as 
it were, luminous. 

In seven or eight years 
from the time I began to 
study the book, “Leaves 
of Grass” became intelli- 
gible to me, but by no 
means on that account 
lost its interest. I con- 
tinued, and still continue, 
to read it, and have prob- 
ably been through it fronr 
first to last as much as 
one hundred times. With- 
in a few years after ob- 
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element in the case was 

the fact that as I read I 

seemed always on the very point of captur- 
ing some great thought which as constantly 
eluded me. (“Even while you should 
think you had unquestionably caught me— 
behold! Already you see I have escaped 
from you.”) But within a few years light 
began to dawn. (“My words itch at your 
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taining Rosetti’s selections, I got a copy of 
the ’55 edition, then of the ’60 and of the ’67, 
and later, when it came out, one of the ’72. 
Several of these I read until they were 
almost worn out. I began to collect books 
and magazine and newspaper articles about 
the poet, and have to-day the largest col- 
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lection of these in existence, running well 
up into the thousands. 

Later, in ’77, I went to see the man, and 
well as I thought I knew him by his book, 
his presence was a genuine revelation to 
me. He was then fifty-eight years old, his 
hair and beard were white, he was some- 
what lame from his paralysis, but he 
seemed strong and healthy, his face was 
florid, his manner was quiet and gentle, 
his speech simple and the reverse of copi- 
ous; his person and garments seemed to 
breathe purity and peace. I had never 
seen, and have never seen since (though I 
have met both Tennyson and Browning) 
any person who gave such an impression 
of spiritual power. If I should express 
here (myself now old) how my whole 
spiritual existence was stirred and elevated 
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(and is yet) by this slight contact, I sup- 
pose I should be set down as a dreamer 
or something worse. But this was only 
the beginning of a new phase in my expe- 
rience of this man. We became friends— 
he was the closest and most beloved I 
have ever had. Later he spent a few 
months with me at my homie, and then I 
really began to know him. It soon became 
clear that the purity of his garments and 
person was but the radiation of an inner 
spiritual quality; that his speech and 
thought were, if possible, cleaner, purer, 
freer from taint even than these. By no 
sign, expression of feature or word did he 
in all of 


my experience him ever 
indicate the (even passing) existence 
of thought or feeling that was not 
sweet and noble. No sneer, no fault- 
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finding, no 
complaint, no 
ennui, no lan- 
guor, no dull- 
ness. To him 
the sky was 
always beauti- 
ful, the men, 
women and 
children about 
him were al- 
ways lovable, 
the trees, grass 
and flowers 
always perfect. 
He saw them 
as others see 
them; and 
(over and 
above) thro’, 
in and beyond 
them he saw 
even more 
clearly than he 
did these out- 
ward (so-called 
solid) objects, 
the holy, per- 
fect and infin- 
itely beautiful 
God who was and is these and all things. 
It was long before I realized that his 
apparent attitude of what might be called 
the joyful acceptance of things was genu- 
ine. I fancied that he was exercising a 
control over himself and that at times he 
was really vexed and annoyed, but would 
not let that be seen. But after long observa- 
tion I satisfied myself that the feelings in 
question (of irritation, annoyance, etc.) 
had, in fact, no existence in him. And one 
thing which aided me in coming to that 
conclusion was a study of his face, which 
was totally unlike any other I have seen in 
this, that it had no lines such as those 
caused by and indicative of care, worry, 
vexation, suspicion, greed and the like. 
When I knew less of Whitman than I 
do to-day, and noted how he accepted all 
things, as if each came from God and was 
good, I would sometimes ask myself. But 
should he have to pass through great suf- 
fering? Should be become very sick? 
When he comes to die, what then? And 
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later I saw him 
suffer all that 
can be suffer- 
ed; saw him 
sick even to. 
death; sawhim 
in full con- 
sciousness 
slowly die, and 
there was no 
change. No 
murmur, no 
complaint, no 
shrinking from 
pain or sick- 
ness — patient, 
gentle, cheer- 
ful, loving, till 
the last instant 
of his life here 


—to the first 
instant of his 
new life. 


By this time 
I thought I 
knew Walt 
Whitman. I 
never made a 
greater mis- 
take. There 
came to me at his death, under his will, 
many hundreds of letters written by 
himself to his mother, by his mother to 
him and to other members of the family; 
by his brothers and sisters and friends to 
him and to one another. These I have 
gone through, and they reveal the man’s 
entire life as that appeared to those who 
stood around him from childhood until 
death. They show him to have been from 
youth a visible providence to his mother 
(who was left a widow in ’55), to his sis- 
ters (who were always poor), and to all 
those of his family who needed assistance. 
One cannot understand where he got the 
money which he gave away. For many 
years he supported his mother, one sister, 
a crippled brother and gave small sums 
occasionally to other relatives. He gave to 
the sick and wounded soldiers for years, 
and I believe his statement: “I have given 
alms to every one that asked,” is literally 
true, for I know he gave indiscriminately 
to all sorts and conditions of poor people. 
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I find proof, too, that those who knew him 
best (without, perhaps, at all realizing the 
lofty spirituality of his character) consid- 
ered his morality spotless. Thus his 
brother Jeff, writing to their mother from 
New Orleans (where he and Walt were 
working on the “Crescent”) 27th March, 
1848, and speaking about the yellow fever 
and the small risk there was that either 
Walt or he would contract it, says: “It 
is caused mostly, I think, by the ways of 
the people; they cannot meet without 
drinking, and such loose habits. You know 
that Walter is averse to such ways, so you 
need not be afraid of us taking the fever.” 
At the writing of that letter Jeff is fifteen 
and Walt twenty-nine years of age. 

Another thing I have learned since the 
death of the poet is the extraordinary in- 
dustry of the man throughout his life. He 
not only did the work by which he earned 
his bread and the money which he gave 
freely to others, but his notes and scrap- 
books show an incredible amount of labor 
expended upon his literary work. In face 
of all the evidence (for it is overwhelm- 
ing) the prevalent ideas, encouraged by a 
misapprehension of certain expressions in 
the “Leaves,” that Whitman was a loafer 
and a free liver, will have to be abandoned. 
He was simply the very reverse. 

But the critics tell us that no matter 
what kind of a man Whitman may have 
been, the “Leaves” violate all the laws of 


verse, and are not poetry. Granted their’ 
point of view, the critics are right. The) 
“Leaves” are not poetry, as this has here-' 
tofore been written. The question is, has 
their author sufficient initiative and as- 
cendency to force the position and achieve 
for himself, in spite of all laws, the recog- 
nition he claims as his right? 

It will be within the knowledge of most 
readers that the Shakespeare drama occu- 
pied for more than a hundred years just 
the position that the “Leaves” occupies to- 
day. The critics said, and said truly, that 
the writer broke all the laws both of the 
drama and of poetry, and that he could 
not be admitted into the sacred company. 
Within two hundred years Shakespeare 
had forced the doors, and in less than an- 
other hundred he was elected president of 
the sacred college. Whitman himself sums 
up the position in two lines: “The words 
of true poems,” he says, “do not merely 
please; the true poets are not followers of 
beauty” (do not follow the accepted lines 
nor endorse the accepted canons) “but the 
august masters of beauty.” 

Every great poet is, in fact and neces- 
sarily, at first a rebel, just as every great 
religious teacher (really the same thing) is 
at first necessarily a heretic. Whitman is 
to-day both a rebel and a heretic. It is 
right that the critics should kill him if they 
can, for if he can be killed he has no right 
to live. Let us stand by and see the fight. 





WHITMAN’S TOMB AT HARLEIGH CEMETERY, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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‘* WE STAYED A WEEK IN THIS AMERICAN NAPLES, LIVING MOST OF THE TIME IN THE 
SWIMMING POOL.” 


THROUGH FLORIDA WITH MY FOOL-SELF 


BY FREEMAN FURBUSH 


AM a man of many friends. If it were 

not so I should ceased to have been 

of this earth earthly long years ago. 
Good, kind, solicitous, your-affair-my-affair 
sort of friends, who can tell you to a dot 
the salary I draw, the debts I owe, the 
amount of cream I take in my coffee, and 
the number of times I have been seen talk- 
ing to my neighbor’s wife across our back- 
yard fence. What an inexpressible com- 
fort I take in these friends of mine; what 
an impossibility the living of my life would 
be without them. They simply overwhelm 
me with advice, whether as to what the baby 
should bite when teething, or as to what 
afternoon off I should allow my lady of the 
kitchen. When any distressing problem 
arises in our household my wife and I, just 
for the sake of appearances, spend a few 
desultory moments talking it over, but the 


occasion is invariably brought to a close by 
my leaning back and saying, with a smile 
of rare satisfaction: “Ah, well, my dear, 
what is the use of bothering our heads over 
the matter at all; our friends will tell us 
what to do,” and we are always told. 

You see, all this anxiety for my welfare 
o.. -he part of my friends is occasioned by 
the fact that one and all of them, although 
they tell me I am a very proper chap to 
my face, have come, for some unaccount- 
able reason, to look upon me in a good 
many ways as a large bit of a fool, and to 
say so behind my back. “Never known to 
do anything right,” that is the way they put 
it; so they have formed among themselves 
a sort of syndicate for the supervision of 
my life. Of course, I would not have you 
believe, however, for a moment that they 
think me an out and out fool; but as they 
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are forever telling me that I am virtually 
the next man in line, it will be safe for you 
to regard me as one speaking with author- 
ity. : 

Now, Bates Gordon, for instance, as fin 
a fellow as ever borrowed half my income, 
met me the other morning as I came down 
my walk, and the first thing he said was : 

“Say, Furbush, you’re a fool; what on 
earth did you paint your house that color 
for? What the deuce shade is it, anyhow?” 

My reply, as all of those to my friends 
are, was intended to be conciliatory. 

“IT really cannot tell you, my good 
man. You see, all you fellows wanted me 
to paint it a certain color, and as I knew 
you would call me a bigger fool than ever 
if I failed to give it your particular shade, 
I just had the painter get all the colors sug- 
gested and mix them. Sort of chanced it 
on the result, you know. So you do not 
think much of the mixture? I don’t think 
much of it myself; but Iam sorry you don’t, 
because you and Ted Wolcott hit the same 
color, and there is more of your con- 
founded green in the combination than any- 
thing else.” 

Down at the station (you know I am ex- 
tensively a suburbanite) I ran across Fow- 
ler, and this is what he said: 





“Furbush, my fine young fellow, I don’t 
believe you’re bringing up that dog of 
yours on the right kind of biscuit. He is 
beginning to look badly. Blear-eyed, 


‘droop-eared, broken-winded and _ bandy- 


legged. Can’t run for a cent. 
breed pup, too. 
him.” 


A good- 
You’d be a fool to spoil 


I FIND MYSELF A-SICK MAN, 


And now the latest calamity has arrived. 
My best friend of all, Tom Fearing, who 
lives next door, and who smokes more of 
my cigars than I do myself, has just left 
the house with his wife, and the last thing 
he said was the only thing he talked about 
the whole evening: 

“T tell you what, Furbush, you are look- 
ing awfully. Been working too hard lately, 
run down, liver out of order, nerves giving 
away? Something is the matter. You 
ought to see the doctor; don’t you think 
so, Allie?” 

And then Mrs. Tom took it up. 

“Yes, indeed, I have been noticing it for 
a long while. Your eyes are really shock- 
ing—no life, no lustre in them, and no 
color in your cheeks. Really, Mrs. Fur- 
bush, you ought to make your husband 
take a vacation, run off for a week or two 
all by himself where it is quiet. Go South, 
go to Florida, go anywhere, so long as he 
goes.” 

“Florida, yes, that is the very place,” 
breaks in Tom. “Just the season, too. 
You will come back a new man. I tell 
you, if you don’t go at once, go to-morrow, 
in fact, before it is too late, you'll be a 
fool. Good night. Good night, Mrs. Fur- 
bush. Make your husband go by all 
means,” 

Now, I have done a turn or two at act- 
ing in my day, but this having to make my- 
self out a sick man, when that very morn- 
ing I had done my half-mile for the train in 
two-forty, and had eaten for my dinner 
that noon a meal the like of which would 
have made an ox blush, was quite outside 
‘he line of the “vaudeville,” and decidedly 
inside the demands of the “legitimate.” 
And what they said, too, about overwork 
was quite the unkindest thing of all, be- 
cause—well—because I am a bank clerk, 
and on this particular score I have come to 
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believe that the world at large regards us 
gentlemen of the craft as did that very fa- 
cetious but shockingly misinformed humor- 
ist, Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. when he wrote, 
“George is a bank clerk. He goes to sleep 
at the bank from ten to four each day, ex- 
cept Saturdays, when they wake him up 
and put him outside at two.” 

Never enjoyed better health in my life, 
I thought, but what the Fearings had said 
worried me. Perhaps, after all, I was giv- 
ing away, and did not really know it. I 
turned to my wife and asked ther what she 
thought, and if you will believe me, the lit- 
tle lady said she “was afraid that I needed 
a change, and had been meaning to speak 
to me about it for some time.” That set- 
tled the whole business. I flew upstairs, 
four steps at a time, like the sick man that 
I was, and ran to the mirror. The shock 
that followed nearly undid me. I stood 
glued to the spot. The face of an utter 
stranger met my sight, a man with lustre- 
less eyes and colorless cheeks, worn look- 
ing and nerve-shattered, as it were, the 
mere ghost of the self I had seen there in 
the morning. Then I felt of my body. 
First one pain came, and then another, and 
so on until I could scarcely stand. I actu- 
ally had to drag myself to bed and forget it 
all in the oblivion of sleep. And in the 
morning when I awoke, I found myself in 
very feeble health, thank you; found my- 
self—no, not famous, like Lord Byron, but 
simply a victim of “that tired feeling.” 
Yes, it had really come. And so I went to 
Florida. 


FLORIDA’S THREE MORTGAGEES. 


Now Florida, as of course you know, is 
a bit of the Garden of the Gods, created, 
maintained and carefully located on one 
corner of the map for the exclusive use of 
those weary in wealth, feeble in health, and 
adept in stealth. To be less prone to 
alliteration and more explicit in phrase- 
ology, I would add, that by the above I 
mean, first, those million-dollar tourists 
who find life a burden because of their 
riches; second, those physically unfit, who 
are eternally in search of the Fountain of 
Youth; and third, those land-scheme “shys- 
ters” who so audaciously steal your good 
money for a bad investment. Of the last 


there are many such in Florida, suave, ser- 
vile and sanctimonious fellows, who, amid 
the luxury of the hotel smoking-room, will 
tell you that this is a land flowing with 
milk and honey, and that, of course, if you 
happen to have a few thousands lying 
around waiting to be judiciously invested, 
why here is just your chance. Nothing 
safer, nothing surer. So you close the deal 
and kiss your money good-bye. Later, 
when the papers have been passed, you 
journey into the wilderness somewhere, and 
after knocking about for a week or two, 
finally reach your Eldorado, only to dis- 
cover that your kiss was well placed, that 
instead of a land of milk and honey, you 
are the proud possessor of a desert of sand 
and snakes. Another species of mankind 
which you encounter in this sanitarium- 
land are those I have termed the physically 
unfit. These are of two varieties: those 
who are sick and those who think them- 
selves sick. There are about one hundred 
of the latter to one of the former. Vari- 
ety the first I rarely met; their very illness 
causes them to court a life of seclusion in 
some palm-surrounded cottage, away from 
the main-traveled roads. When one by 
chance is seen, the sight is indeed a sad 
one; that emaciated body and that con- 
sumptive cough, and those sad eyes that 
try so hard to see the coming of the god- 
dess of health, and eyes which, alas, close 
too often to wake no more. Variety the 
second you meet everywhere, gorgeously 
dressed women who tiptoe through Flor- 
ida on high-heeled French shoes in search 
of the cure for an ailment they never had, 
the wives and daughters of our wheat, cot- 
ton, iron, oil and sugar kings, and the 
kings themselves, who take so regularly 
their Turkish baths, their “round the hotel 
constitutional,” their mineral water drinks, 
and their stylish doctor’s medicines. In- 
valids every one of them, poor things; in- 
valids who order chicken livers en bro- 
chette at breakfast, boned capon aus truf- 
fee at luncheon, and for dinner, supreme 
de volaille, a la reine, haricots verts, with 
crabes coquilles molles, a la Tartare; in- 
valids who retire at midnight, and who 
write North and tell in their dainty little 
lavender-scented notes how much, how 
wonderfully much, “this really divine cli- 
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mate is doing for me down here.” Poor 
things, how I wish I had their diseases and 
—their ducats. 


ON THE “FLORIDA SPECIAL.” 


But to return, to my narrative. I left 
New York, if you remember correctly, a 
sick man, a very sick man, thank you; so 
sick that when my wife and the baby said 
good-bye to me the tears in their eyes 
ebulliated (rather nice word) over each 
other in a most alarming fashion. Hon- 
estly, I came very near not going at the 
last moment; it was all I could do to keep 
my “tired feeling” illusion in operation. 
But I went, and the regrets of my friends, 
I afterwards learned, went with me. For 
with me, the sole cause of its being, gone, 
the supervision syndicate, vulgarly speak- 
ing, was “out of a job.” 

“George,” I said to the porter that night 
on the “Florida Special,” “in me you see a 
man with one leg in the grave. Take this 
—give my berth good ventilation—and keep 
the other one from following suit.” And 
I handed him a coin of the realm. 

Then I turned my head sadly away that I 
might not see the sympathetic expression 
on George’s face for a sick man as embon- 
point as an alderman and as healthi ‘ug- 
ged as a Venetian gondolier. 

In the morning, as the “Special” sped on 
its way through the Carolinas, a hand drew 
aside my curtains and a dark face appeared 
in the opening. 

“How is the gentleman feeling this morn- 
ing, sah?” was the query, and I am not 
quite sure, but it seemed to me at the time 
as if one of that black rascal’s eyelids 
drooped more than a well-behaved eyelid 
should. 

“George,” I said, “I believe that ozone 
you gave me last night through the crack 
in the roof has done the business. Just let 
me have your shoulder a bit while I get 
down. Now I will take a step or two. 
Wonderful, wonderful, man! No finish in 
sight for me yet. I tell you, this going 
South is a great thing. But where are 
we?” 

“Just pulling into Charleston, sah. So 
the gentleman is all right. I thought last 
evening, sah, there couldn’t be much the’— 

“Tut, tut, sir—not a word; don’t speak 


about it. Last night I was a sick man. 
In fact, I am not quite myself yet, but I 
dare say I shall be all right when we reach 
St. Augustine. When is she due there?” 

“About42.30, sah.” 

And at4.30 that “tired feeling” had gone, 
and I had sifficiently recovered from my 
recent indisposition to wire my . wife, 
“Hopes for recovery. I am feeling better 
already.” 


THE MECCA OF PLEASURE PILGRIMS. 


Of St. Augustine what shall I tell you? 
For a fortnight I hobnobbed it with the 
haute monde in this spot of Spanish mem- 
ories; this memorandum of European oc- 
cupation; this haunt of man where you are 
told to believe that everything above 
ground, ;babies included, as well as every- 
thing below, is at least three hundred years 
old; this happiest of combinations, where 
you step from the Persian rugs of some re- 
sort palace into the narrowest and dirtiest 
streets in the world; this Mecca of pleasure 
pilgrims, where it costs the tourist from 
five to ten dollars a day to draw his breath, 
and for the lazy, lopin’ darkey .who just 
shambled by you only five cents; this bit 
of mediaeval Europe which in some unac- 
countable way got lost on this side of the 
Atlantic some centuries ago and has never 
quite been able to find its way home; this 
exaggerated cosmopolis where the North- 
ern prince of finance and the Southern 
pauper of laziness go hand in hand; this 
dearest, drollest, and quite the darnedest 
piece of Southern handiwork that sleeps 
eight months out of the year that it may ac- 
quire sufficient strength to sandbag the 
Northern tourist for the other four; this, 
my good countrymen, is St. Augustine, 
1565 A. D.; enter ye who will. 

To a man whose yearly income is not 
represented by five figures, and whose face 
is not his fortune, it is something of a 
problem .to determine where he shall be 
housed in this winter Newport. To a man, 
however, who is something of a fool, like 
myself, it is no problem at all. The very 
moment that George handed me off the 
Pullman in the ancient city, and the “gen- 
tleman” with the brass buttons seized my 
belongings and asked me “What hotel, 
sah?” I came to scratch like a little syndi- 
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cate king arid said, “The biggest and best.” 
And that is how I was kidnapped and taken 
to the Ponce de Leon. It was a case of 
the “fool and his money,” you see. 

Ah, I was immensely taken in by this 
stupendous pile of Spanish-Moresque archi- 
tecture, this lordliest of all hotels the world 
round. Right up through a courtyard of 
courtesying palms he took me, under a 
portico of some indescribable design, 
through graceful arcades and arched vesti- 
bules, around fountains of babbling waters, 
between rows of liveried personages, until 
I was. confronted at last by the throne 
chamber itself, where the monarch, in the 
shape of a so-very-glad-to-see-me office 
clerk with a pen for a sceptre, bade me ac- 
cept the regal hospitality of ‘this castle. I 
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only regret to add, however, that this most 
royal greeting was supplemented by a little 
official postscript to the effect that for the 
room of my choice I must relieve myself 
of $50 a week. But he could not down me. 
The smile of acquiescence which I gave 
him for an answer would have convinced 
any man that in the lighting of my cigars 
I was in the habit of simply toying with 
hundred-dollar bills. Yes, I was im- 
mensely taken in. That was the “before” 
one. The “after” one came when I found 
it cost me a quarter every time I smiled at 
a bellboy, a half-dollar daily to keep my 
waiter greased for rapid motion, and a con- 
siderable backsheesh in order that my black 
driver might keep up his string of infernal 
lies concerning the antiquity or the no- 
toriety of the things he pointed out to me. 


A RELIC OF SPANISH SOVEREIGNTY. 

In this city ace high, in the “land of flow- 
ers,” you know, or you ought to know if 
you were a good little scholar and studied 
your history assiduously in the day of your 
kilts, there is a fort, a most disreputable 
but picturesque pile of masonry, crammed 
up to the muzzle with stories and legends 
of grewsome happenings, ‘hairbreadth es- 
capes, and thrilling deeds of bygone days. 
A superannuated officer of the U. S. A., a 
most worthy sergeant, has been detailed 
for the past dozen or so years to initiate 
the tourist into the mysteries of this spot, _ 
which he does for a small consideration on 
his part and a large amount of credulity 
on yours. You see, the good fellow has 
been hibernated here so long and has told 
his little storiette so often that of late years 
his mind has become slightly confused as 
to where fact ends and fiction begins. But 
for romance’s sake it really doesn’t matter 
at all.. We forgive him everything, as un- 
der that limpid blue sky and in the embrace 
of that Southern sunshine he guides us 
from corner to corner and from cell to cell, 
retailing, as is his wont, a most gibberish 
tale of Indian massacres, Spanish inquisi- 
tions and dungeon horrors. 

A curious bit of governmental red tape is 
met with here at Fort Marion. If you 
chance to have a camera with you on your 
visit you are politely requested to relin- 
quish possession of it in the guard’s room 
as you enter the sally port. No snap-shots 
inside. You ask the reason, and the ser- 
geant tells you that no cameras are allowed 
inside of any fortifications in the United 
States, or, for that matter, abroad either, 
for fear that some foreign duffer of a spy 
might carry away with him a blue print of 
our strength or our weakness. A most ex- 
cellent precaution, you say, but a hollow 
mockery in the case of Fort Marion, which 
is no more a fort than it is an apartment 
house—simply a charming, useless relic of 
stone-work, through which any youngster 
could bore holes with his pea-shooter. 


THE SIGHTS OF THE TOWN. 


Besides Fort Marion there are in this 
antique corner of the United States a 
countless number of other exhibits which, 
as a typical traveler, you are supposed to 
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take in. One can begin to categorize them 
almost at random. Acquire a “bike” for 
the first thing, and swing into line with 
the 399 (Ward McAllister is dead, you re- 
member) as it takes its daily spin along the 
“Shell road” or over to “South Beach” on 
Anastasia Island. Wheeling, I would have 
you know, is lord of all pastimes in the re- 
sort land to-day. Take a turn on the golf 
links near the fort, and break half a dozen 
borrowed sticks, as I did (no—I didn’t say 
I was a crack), or go down to the sea-wall 
at late afternoon and bribe one of the an- 
cient fishermen to hoist sail and away for 
a jaunt down the sunlit Mantanzas Bay, as 
in a “painted ship on a painted ocean.” 
Out into the vast liquidity you. glide, re- 
turning at twilight and witnessing from the 
water as soft and as thrilling a sunset effect 
as can be obtained nowhere else in the 
world outside of Venice. Or if the silver 
dollars begin to grow heavy in your pocket 
(by the way, Florida is flooded with these 
“sinkers’’) just take a turn on the Alameda, 
drop occasionally into one of those curi- 
osity shops that shame Dickens’ own crea- 
tion, and you can effect a most ready ex- 
change of them for any number of those 
marvellously contrived little souvenirs of 
gold or silver, bearing the inevitable shield 
of the daisy Queen of Spain. Or buy a 
baby alligator and send him North in a 
cigar box. The recipient of your gracious 
kindness will take great pleasure in open- 
ing the box and finding therein the sweet- 
est little corpse of scaly hue. Again, if 
your patriotism is languishing, take a stroll 
down to the “Barracks” at eventide and 
hear the dull boom ofthe sunset gun as it 
echoes across the water, and see the stars 
and stripes float earthward at the close of 
another day. It is inspirational to a de- 
gree; sort of makes you feel there is an 
Uncle Sam, after all. Then there are the 
city gates; the Plaza, with its old slave mar- 
ket (where a slave was never sold); the 
Cathedral, in the belfry of which still 
swings America’s first bell; the oldest 
house in the United States (there are about 
twenty of these in St. Augustine), and the 
artists’ studios. All claim a share of your 
money and your attention. In the evening 
all roads lead to one of three places, ac- 
cording to the attraction of the moment— 


the Ponce ballroom, the Casino, or the ro- 
tundas of the hotels, where music divine 
carries you off from this practical, material- 
istic nineteenth-century world into a realm 
of dreams, of romance, of exquisite feeling 
and heroic emotions. If you chance to be 
a susceptible fellow like myself, keenly re- 
sponsive to the passion of the moment and 
the glow of the mood, it is possible you 
may think and feel some very nice things 
about Florida and the world ‘at large, and 
swear even that when a proper occasion 
arises you will put them into writing. But 
the gift of expression is not given to every 
one, ‘as you here see. 


‘DUST UNTO DUST. 


From St. Augustine the tourist, in his 
process of “doing” the Ponce de Léon 
land, travels some fifty milés southward 
along the east coast. to Ormond-on-the- 
Halifax. It is only a few hours’ jaunt, but 
like all jaunts in Florida, where one with a 
white face and luggage of any description 
is looked upon as a Croesus, you pay the 
full value and considerably more for the 
journey, and end it each time by leaving 
the car a white dust-covered individual, in 
many respects akin to a miller. For verily 
nothing in this Southland impresses (and I 
use this word advisedly) itself so frequently, 
persistently and unpleasantly upon you as 
that fine white sand, which takes the place 
there of soil, and’the presence of which you 
are never for a moment allowed to forget. 
When you first enter this land of penetrat- 
ing particles you make several very vigor- 
ous attempts to keep yourself clean, but it 
is no use; the safid wins out every time. 
Your efforts, as 
the journey pro- 
gresses, grow 
feebler and fee- 
bler, until fin- 
ally they reduce 
themselves to a 
few © desultory 
passes in the 
air. You sit pa- 
tiently in your 
seat, like a re- 
signed martyr 
about to be 
burned at the -stake, allow the dirt the 
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full entrée to your eyes, nose, mouth, 
neck, hair and .clothes, and merely end 
the misery at your destination by call- 
ing for the porter to come and dig you 
out. Delightful, I assure you; a great 
country in which to say, “Good morn- 
ing, have you used any particular brand of 
soap?” 


THE THINGS OF GOOD REPORT. 


It is on this Ormond journey also that 
you first begin to get actually into Florida, 
and to see what a really God-forsaken 
country it after all is. I am not much of a 
farmer from an agricultural point of view 
(although, according to my. friends, the 
sobriquet is otherwise most applicable), so 
I cannot tell you in so many words just 
why this Southern peninsula is so famous 
for its earth-yielding qualities, but I can 
tell you on the quiet, face to face, heart 
to heart, that if you are thinking seriously 
of abandoning your nice little Northern 
flat, with its electric buttons and its family 
overhead with an ancient piano, and in- 
tend taking up a Florida homestead, where 
the possibility of seeing an opera or shop- 
ping on a bargain day would be a hideous 
nightmare, just stop thinking right here. 
The natives in Florida, “‘crackajacks,” as 
they are called, can pass through the eye 
of the needle at any time without dieting. 
What more need I say? Along the river 
banks, it is true the palms, the palmetto 
groves and the general vegetation are most 
luxurious, are really as beautiful and as 
tropical as you saw in the geography pic- 
tures long years ago, and the country also 
is a rare one for the cultivation of oranges 
and pineapples, but outside of these two 
considerations Florida has not the least ex- 
cuse in the world for being on the map. 
Why, down there the cattle wear their skel- 
etons on the outside; a blade of grass, after 
peeking through several feet of sand onto 
an apology for a landscape, gives up the 
ghost; and the crows, birds that can crdi- 
narily live on a tenth-hand meal, call a hait 
when half the size of their Northern breth- 
ren in recognition of the inevitable laws of 
supply and demand. There may be things 
of good report about Florida, but the fill- 
ing of one’s barn with golden grain is not 
one of them. 


ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME, 


I have been wandering. We have ar- 
rived now at Ormond. They take you 
across a long bridge and up to the hotel 
in a little bob-tailed car, with one horse 
and a penchant for leaving the rail. The 
hotel you find to be, much to your surprise, 
simply a big, unpretentious, hospitable- 
looking structure, instead of one of those 
overtowering, lordly and stylish hostelries 
such as sheltered you in St. Augustine. 
For this you are duly thankful, or at least 
I was, for frankly, I am not much of a 
dude, and am off my beat entirely when it 
comes to living all day in a dress suit. So 
you welcome the Ormond as a place where 
you are going to feel at home, and where, if 
you are thusly inclined, you can order your 
Little Neck clams last at dinner, instead of 
first, and eat your oranges outright, rather 
than fool around with a bent spoon that 
squirts the juice up your sleeve. Here, too, 
and I believe it is the only resort of note 
that boasts of it in Florida, they have wait: 
resses to serve you instead of waiters; nice, 
prim little white-clad dames, natty in ap- 
pearance and gentle of movement, who are 
so infinitely much better and more home- 
like to have around than those big, over- 
attentive and perspiring “gentlemen” ot the 
soiled shirt bosom, who are perpetually 
standing behind your chair, and pointing 
the finger of scorn at you, you feel, if in 
some moment of forgetfulness you show a 
breach of etiquette by using the butter 
knife to bisect your sirloin. 


I TAKE A RIDE ON A WHEEL. 


It is at Ormond, you must remember, 
that you find one of the rarest beaches in 
the world. A paradise, forsooth, from 
the bathers’ and cyclists’ standpoint. 
Seemingly broad as the wide world itself, 
and smooth as a polished surface, _ it 
stretches away for twenty miles in either 
direction, and becomes, as you may very 
well suppose, the only royal road on which 
to ride. Yes, I am something of an en- 
thusiast, and so I attached myself to a 
“Monarch” (I really ought not to mention 
the make, for this advertisement will be of 
incalculable benefit to its manufacturers) 
and away I rode. Now I am such a duffer 
with the pen that you may not believe that 
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I am something of a rider, but I am. I 
have pedaled my distance over many a 
macadamized road and boulevard in the 








North, the mere gliding along on which 
sent a thrill of ecstasy through my very be- 
ing, but, believe me, on oath, I was never 
actually wheel-delirious until I propelled 
my pneumatics along that famous Ormond 
beach. True, I made my feet go round, 
but it was only from force of habit, the 
machine would have gone along quite as 
well by itself. So on and on you go, sail- 
ing by every one with a nod and a smile, 
beneath that most Venetian of American 
skies, and wondering if, after all, it was not 
in some such way as this that the Almighty 
meant men to ride through life. 


THE LITTLE PEBBLE WITH A POINTED EDGE, 


And then, just a word, please, about the 
moonlight nights on this beach. Inde- 
scribable, unthinkable, unspeakable, unany- 
thingable to one who has never beneath 
that soft, silvery glory moved on and on, 
as with the wings of angels, while the waves 
crept up and broke to a gentle music upon 
the shore. No diviner realm for you, you 
say, while such things be. And then, oh! 
I am so sorry to return to the earth, but 
as I rode along I met a wee little pebble 
with a pointed edge. It was the only one 
on the beach, but I struck it. And “it is 
an ill wind that blows from a punctured 
tire.” 

I MEET A FRIEND. 


After I had seen and done at Ormond 
all that the law allowed, and perhaps a 


trifle more, I took another sand-bath in the 
train for a day, and journeyed southward 
to the next oasis in the Florida desert, 
known as. Palm Beach, on Lake Worth. 
Of course, there were sprinkled along the 
coast in the intervening distance a goodly 
number of very respectable smaller resorts, 
resorts where you can avoid the stifling 
etiquette of the fashionable world and be- 
have pretty much as your human nature 
dictates; but, alas, when you have such a 
princely reputation as mine to sustain, you 
are only permitted to sojourn at the big- 
gest shrines of worship. The two shrines 
at Lake Worth are the Royal Ponciana and 
the Palm Beach Inn, the former passing as 
one of the largest hotels in the world. A 
great surprise greeted me here. Upon the 
evening of my arrival, as I was on the point 
of whispering to a bellboy to get me a five- 
cent cigar on the sly, I heard some one yell 
out: 

“Hello, you fool.” 

I'turned quickly and found myself taking 
a twenty-five-cent cigar out Bates Gordon’s 
vest pocket. 





“Don’t mention it,” said he. 

“I won’t,” said I, and I handed the bell- 
boy a dime to go away. Then I added: 

“Well, what have you got to say for 
yourself?” 
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Bates Gordon twisted his mustache and 
looked sad. I suggested that we go out 
on the piazza, and while the orchestra 
from the inside and the waves from the 
out soothed our savage breasts, he could 
tell me his troubles. There was no police- 
man handy. 

“Willy, dear,” he said—he always calls 
me this when he is about to perpetrate a 
cheerful lie—“the morning after you left I 
had the strangest feeling come over me— 
tired-like, felt run down, couldn’t sleep at 
the office. I told Fearing about it, and he 
said ‘Go to Florida and find the other 
fool.’ I went. I have found him. That is 
ell” 

Then, like the sick men we were, we 
went in out of the night air, and swapped 
stories about our chosen land until they 
came and put the lights out. 

The next day Bates suggested that we go 
fishing out in the ocean; said sharks were 
plenty. 

“No, thank you,” I answered. “I have 
been kept busy by land-sharks ever since I 
reached here, and I[ don’t think I want any- 
thing to do with their aquatic brethren.” 
Then I suggested we take a drive. 

“Can't; there isn’t a horse or a mule on 
the peninsula.” 

“Let’s get a wheel.” 

“No place to ride except up and down 
between ‘the hotels. The roads are full of 
sand.” 

“Let’s go shooting turkey buzzards.” 

“Can’t; law protects them. They are the 
only board of health they have here in this 
country.” 

“Let’s hire a steam-yacht and go out on 
the lake.” 

“They are all engaged a week ahead.” 

“Let’s get some boxes of oranges and 
send them home.” 

“What's the use? Freight charges are 
too high. It’s cheaper for you to buy 
them North.” 

“Then, by the Lord Harry, let’s go to 
the next place.” So we went. 


AT THE POINT OF FLORIDA. 


The next place proved to be Miami, the 
extreme southern point in the United 
States reached by rail. Here Mr. Flagler, 
the Standard Oil millionaire, and the great- 
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est capitalist-benefactor of Florida, has 
just completed ‘his last jewel in the costly 
necklace of hostelries, the Royal - Palm. 
We spent about a week at this American 
Naples, as it is.called, living most of 
the time in the swimming pool. Now, 
Bates Gordon can’t swim a stroke, and I’m 
only good for about two, but the swell thing 
to do is to go in just the same and make 
an infernal splashing of the water, which 
we did to perfection. And then it was so 
confoundedly hot there, being within six 
‘hours’ sail of Cuba, that to be in the water 
was to be in the only cool place. 


IN A MODERN ALHAMBRA. 


From Miami we went across Florida to 
the west coast, where Mr. Plant, like Mr. 
Flagler on the east coast, has invested mil- 
lions of dollars in hotels, railroads and 
tourist attractions. I wanted to go into 
the Everglades for a spell, and see what a 
first-class swamp was like, but Bates: said 
he was afraid of the Seminole Indians, so 
I humored his whim, and instead of taking 
up a wigwam. went to Tampa Bay and en- 
gaged a room at the modern Alhambra 
there, that was furnished with divans that 
once graced the Tuilleries, and a push- 
button arrangement whereby you could call 
for anything, from a thousand dollars to a 
glass of manufactured ice-water. I do not 
think either of us enjoyed ourselves very 
much at Tampa. Bates, I soon saw, was 
beginning to feel like himself and wanted 
to go home. Certainly, I was anxious to 
turn my face Northward, but I was having 
a hard time to determine whether Florida 
had done all for me that my good friends 
expected.. The fact of the matter was 
neither of us wanted to suggest going for 
fear that the other one would be taken 
worse on reaching the North, and would 
then be blamed for hurrying home. What 
we wanted was just a good excuse. It 
came a few days later. 

Bates said that morning: 

“Furbush, my wife told me when I had 
time down here to go and see a clairvoyant. 
The clerk said last night there was a crack 
one here at the hotel who has hours. I 
am going now to see her. You had better 
come.” 

“What, and pay five dollars to have her 
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hold my hand for five minutes? 
not.” 

But that was not the real reason. You 
see, I had eaten some unripe strawberries 
that morning for breakfast, and I was 
afraid she would discover the fact and call 
me a fool. And I don’t like being called 
a fool, you know. So I asked Bates if it 
wouldn’t do just as well if he took a lock 
of my hair to her. 

He didn’t think it would, so I swallowed 
my pride and was ushered in with him to 
her apartments by a most regal individual 
covered with gold braid. She began first 
on Bates, because he, I think, was more 
frightened than I, and certainly looked the 
worst of the two. 

They sat down on two chairs opposite 
each other. She held his hand. Then she 
went to sleep—in a trance, I believe they 
call it—but I will bet to-day she was only 
playing possum, for once when I started 
to look at a gold plate at the other end of 
the room I swear I saw one of her eyelids 
start to open. After about ten minutes of 
terrible suspense she began to talk in her 
sleep. Her voice sounded like one from 
the grave, or like a tenth-rate variety actor 
trying to strike Hamlet’s awful bass notes 
in “To be, or not to be.” 

The voice said: 

“You are a sick man.” 

I saw Bates quiver a trifle, and then he 
said: 

“T am sure of it.” 

“You should go home to die.” 

“T will,” muttered the poor fellow. 

We waited for another ten minutes to 
hear the oracle speak again, but further rev- 


I guess 


elations were not forthcoming. Then I 
guess Bates thought she had gone to sleep 
for a fact, so he withdrew his hand and 
started to rise, but she was too quick for 
him. With the most marvellous and ex- 
peditious awakening from the mystic state 
I ever saw, she arose, muttered something 
about “Ten dollars, please,” and proceeded 
to escort us to the door with the most be- 
witching smirk on her face for a God- 
speed. 

The next train that left Tampa carried 
Bates Gordon and myself as passengers. 


THE RETROCESSIONAL. 


I wish greatly I might bore you with 
further details of that sojourn in the 
American’ Riviera, but Mr. Editor of this 
magazine, ignorant of my very prolific ten- 
dencies, has cruelly limited me to a certain 
number of words, and I dare say has quite 
as kindly, though unintentionally, saved his 
readers some few very unpleasant criti- 
cisms. I would only like to add that in our 
Northern journey only one incident worthy 
of mention occurred. That black rascal, 
George, who had so altered the schedule 
of the Florida Special as to be my servant 
on its return flight, set the ventilators 
twirling one night too violently about my 
berth, with the result that I caught a most 
severe cold. So you see I left home for 
Florida a well man (did I wink?) and was 
gathered to my household again a very 
sick man. But I have outlived that calam- 


ity, thank you, and am now sleeping one 
hour later at the bank each day. And Bates 
Gordon is still borrowing just as much of 
my income as ever. 














" A TRIO OF EASTER EPISODES 


LOUISE CROCKETT HENDERSON 


ASTER service at the Boylston M. 
E. Church is a modest affair these 
days. As the church choir h’storian 
it may, perhaps, be the duty of myself, Bar- 
cellus Sears, B. B. (Bachelor Bald, the 
young boys say), to recount the authentic 
facts in the case. It comes to me now and 
then, in recalling these events of early 
years, that I am indeed an old man—as 
old as Deacon Day was at that time, and 
in boyish fancy I believed Deacon Day ap- 
proached Methuselah’s limit, and had all 
the failings of age, although he never re- 
quired any spectacles to guard his water- 
melon patch, or an ear trumpet to detect 
whisper-ng in church. 

An old tintype refreshes my memory. 
It represents a group of our church people 
at a Sunday School picnic. The event, 
I duly and officially record as eventful, 
from the fact that it was upon this occa- 
sion the young min‘ster was married. Ah! 
me, again I feel the soft, balmy air of that 
June noonday—the swings, the happy 
children playing circus, hide and seek, to 
say nothing of tag and pullaway. What a 
famous game of “Indian” we children en- 
joyed that day, and how sternly Deacon 
Day looked when he tried to keep us quiet 
while the blessing was asked before par- 
taking of the picnic feast. 

Well, I must begin at the front end of 
my story. This particular Easter was a 
few years after Susan Denslow joined the 
choir. It was Susan, you remember, who 
had shocked the sensibilities of the church 
at Christmas service, when her father was 
converted and reformed from being the vil- 
lage drunkard into a sober, respectable 
church-going man. Her mother, who was 
a Jewess, attended church every Sunday 
with her husband, and seemed to grow 
ycung and beautiful again in the happiness 
brought her by Jim Denslow’s reforma- 
tion. 

Easter Sunday was a few weeks hence, 
and twa sisters, Nina and Theresa Saun- 


ders, who were members of the choir, de- 
cided it was necessary to have _ special 
music for the occasion. Nina, fair-haired, 
with bright blue eyes, was rather pretty 
and sang soprano. Theresa, dark and de- 
termined, and not so attractive, sang alto. 
They might quarrel among themselves as 
sisters, but woe to a common enemy. Cap- 
tain Saunders’ ship-going temper would 
occasionally flash out in his daughters. 

It may be interesting to note in con- 
nection with the special Easter music that 
Rev. Arthur Brattle, the minister, was a 
very young man—that is, young for a 
minister, and besides, he was single, which 
always makes a minister appear younger. 
He was a bright and interesting talker, 
although inclined to be a trifle too liberal 
and modern in his ideas to suit the older 
members of the congregation, and it was 
openly stated that he whistled dance tunes 
and operatic airs. 

All the young ladies in the church had 
“set their caps” for the new minister. He 
bore up under the campaign w'th Job-like 
fortitude, and never seemed to lose his 
strong common sense, and the church ap- 
peared to take on a new life under his 
ministry. It was no trouble for him to 
secure young ladies for Sunday School 
teachers and help in church social work. 
The choir, after a rather troublesome career 
during the latter days of the former minis- 
ter, Rev. C. J. Smith, was now flourishing 
again. The tendency and spirit to keep 
up-with-the-times pervaded the. church 
despite the protests of Deacon Day, who, 
in his double official capacity as janitor 
and trustee, saw worldliness in the desire 
to be “fashionable.” 

Nina Saunders, in her bright energetic 
manner, was a natural leader, and she soon 
ruled matters in the choir loft to her heart’s 
content. 

“We must have some good music for 
Easter,” she said, in her pretty and win- 
some way at choir practice. 
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“What is the matter with the anthems 
we have had—they are all four parts,” pro- 
tested George Davis Jones, who had sung 
bass for years past and never got over 
flatting when he sang in sharps. 

“But we want special music, chants, a 
Te Deum—a responsive service, and——” 

“That is imitating the Episcopalians,” 
broke in Susan Denslow. 

“Well, is this not 
a Methodist Episco- 
pal Church?”  re- 
torted Nina, with 
emphasis on the 
Episcopal. 

“There would be 
trouble with Deacon 
Day, Father Kob- 
bleday, Aunt Man- 
dy——” 

“Oh, fiddlesticks!”’ 
replied Nina impa- 
tiently, to the timid 
suggestion of Charles 
Cheever, who 
thought he sang 
tenor. 

“Besides,” contin- 
ued Nina, with a 
pretty pout, “Mr. 
Brattle is pastor of 
this church.” 

“Has he requested 
special music?” in- 
quired Susan, in a 
quiet, mischievous 
way. 

“No, but he is re- 
fined enough to 
appreciate good 
music.” 

It was at these 
rehearsals that all of 
the choir fusses 
brewed, and I was afraid there would be 
another, but the ribbons in Miss Howells’ 
bonnet shook and they were the truce 
ensign. 

“We might try some other music for a 
change,” said Miss Howells, the organist, 
in her sweet and quiet way. Nina’s idea 
prevailed except on the Te Deum—that 
was struck out. Extra rehearsals were held 
in the corner of the church about the or- 


DRAWN BY LOUIS F. GRANT. 





‘* JIM DENSLOW, WITH HIS WIFE UPON HIS ARM, 
CAME MARCHING DOWN THE AISLE TO 
THE FRONT PEW.” 


gan, lighted by smoky lamps. As Deacon 
Day was not always in unison with the 
choir, especially when he sang “Nettleton,” 
it was declared that he always brough out 
the smoky lamps for choir rehearsals. 
The special service consisted of respon- 
sive reading and chants and offertory. 
Rehearsals were held every evening the 
week previous to Easter Sunday, but of the 
eleven members of 
the choir, only two 
or three were ever 
present on the same 
evening, and the 
tempi of the chant- 
ing varied in conse- 
quence. Nina work- 
ed energetically to 
have every part 
given correctly, and 
sang herself hoarse 
at every practice. 
She felt the entire 
responsibility resting 
upon her. Susan 
Denslow was inter- 
ested and faithful, 
but Nina and Ther- 
esa imagined she 
showed an intended 
lack of interest. Sev- 
eral times there was 
a dangerous ap- 
proach to trouble 
where Nina and 
Susan differed on the 
time and expression 
in the different se- 
lections, and as they 
both sang soprano, 
it was necessary for 
“Miss Howells to es- 
tablish some kind of 
a compromise when 
appealed to, giving a decision first favoring 
one and then the other. Nina’s silvery but 
thin voice—always rich vocal embroidery— 
while Susan’s deep and rich tones put 
soul in every phrase. The young minister 
was invited in at the last rehearsal on Sat- 
urday evening, and when he gave his hearty 
approval there was a gleam of triumph in 
pretty Nina’s eyes as she glanced at Susan. 
That Easter Sunday was a beautiful day. 











The sun came out in all the brilliant glow 
of April. All nature seemed in harmony 
with the resurrection spirit of Easter. The 
trees were dappled with green buds, and 
the church was beautifully decorated with 
potted plants. Two stately calla lilies 
as sentinels at either side of the pulpit. 
A gorgeous bouquet stood guard over the 
Bible lying upon the red plush cover;—the 
young ladies, under the inspiring eye of the 
young minister, had certainly transformed 
the gloomy brown painted interior of the 
church into a floral bower. The rusty ever- 
greens of Christmas service were removed 
from the chandeliers. 

The opening service passed off very 
smoothly, but when it came to the re- 
sponsive reading it was apparent that the 
congregation had not rehearsed together. 
It was the usual practice for good members 
to follow the minister’s scriptural reading 
in their own Bibles, and it was not neces- 
sary to follow the lines or pay particular 
heed to the pronunciation when the minis- 
ter did all the reading. 

After the first verse, responded to by the 
congregation, there was a deep flush on the 
face of Rey. Arthur Brattle. Deacon Day 
followed six words behind on every verse, 
the young people skipped through in true 
Episcopalian rhythm. Captain John Stalton 
stuttered and his frantic efforts to get over 
B—B——B—B— Boaz each time, brought 
him out even behind Deacon Day and 
set all the small boys to laughing; Aunt 
Mandy, good old soul,—the only colored 
member of the church and one whose re- 
ligious fervor never wavered—gave her 
customary class meeting wail, in a rather 
more shrill tone than usual, because Aunt 
Mandy believed in energetic service as a 
member of her church. 

The Psalm was finished, somehow, in a 
mixed medley of voices. Georgie Walton 
broke in at the wrong place, starting in to 
read with the minister, but the “Praise Ye 
the Lord” came out fairly well together. 

It happened that Elder David Balstran, 
a superannuated minister, was present upon 
this morning, and, as usual, the courtesy 
of leading in prayer was accorded to him. 
Now, the choir has prepared a special re- 
sponse to sing shortly after the amen—it 
was to be very solemn and impressive, and 
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Rev. Arthur Brattle understood, although 
no words were passed, that he would give 
the choir time to find the place in chang- 
ing books by an inflection of voice to indi- 
cate when the amen was coming. Rev. 
Balstran believed in good, long, old- 
fashioned prayers—nearly always the same 
words with a few variations. But like 
many of the old school, his prayers were 
in long paragraphs, and when he _ had 
reached a point where it was expected the 
amen was coming, the choir began—the 
Elder was startled, but went right on— 
louder and louder in quest of another 
climax and a chorus of amens joined in. 
It was an exciting moment, but the Elder 
conquered and the choir stopped one by 
one. The Elder got up from his knees, 
parted his coat-tails gracefully, blew his 
nose furiously and sat down in a deliberate 
and satisfied way. But there was trouble 
in the choir. The usual rattle of changing 
books was a signal to prepare for the 
chant “Gloria in Excelsis.” The first verse 
went fairly well, except George Jones 
would persist in clinging tenaciously to the 
half notes, after the others. The next 
verse some one got the commas in the 
wrong places, and like a row of dominos 
the eleven began to quiver. Cheever found 
the tenor kept up high too long at a stretch 
and dropped down by easy stages to notes 
not recorded in the book, which made the 
harmony entirely too close for comfort. 
Dashes and semicolons were missed and it 
began to look like a full stop. In the third 
verse Nina Saunders began to grow very 
red—“‘What will people say?” This was 
the spectre that loomed before the strug- 
gling singers. They were pretty well 
along toward the end, as the congregation 
grew more fidgety and restless, when Jim 
Denslow, with his wife upon his arm, came 
marching down the aisle to a front pew. 
The rather unusual harmony and odd 
chanting so astonished Denslow that he 
stood still a moment in the middle of the 
aisle in wonderment. 

This was too much. 
endurance. 

Like the bang of a piano lid by a dis- 
gusted player the chant stopped in staccato 
stages. There was confusion. When the 
notes had entirely ceased and Denslow and 


An insult beyond 
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his pretty Jewish wife had taken their seats, 
it was discovered that the amen had been 
overlooked. Rev. Brattle arose and con- 
tinued in an easy way as if nothing had 
happened, and delivered an intensely in- 
teresting Easter discourse—which the Dea- 
con insisted was more a lecture than a 
sermon. No allusion was made, as usual, 
to the “excellent singing of our choir”’— 
that would have been satirical—and yet his 
silence was almost as painfully noted by 
Nina and Theresa. 

Poor Nina, chagrined, hurried from the 
church with tears in her eyes before the 
last words of the benediction had been said, 
mortified at the failure of the service. The 
usual buzz of conversation that generally 
occurred between church service and Sun- 
day School was muffled and more sedate 
than usual. There was a sort of mutual 
sympathy among the members of the con- 
gregation for the unfortunate vocalists, 
but in the choir—there was a war cloud. 
The suspicion grew upon them that Susan 
rejoiced at Nina’s discomfiture with a look 
of “I told you so,” but the truth was Susan 
seemed to feel it quite as keenly as the rest, 
but it was not her way to fly when trouble 
came. As the old Deacon grimly re- 
marked: 

“Susan faces the music.” 

An unfortunate, but innocent remark of 
Susan’s was carried to Nina after being 
multiplied in several mouths. 

“Methodists ought to remain Methodis‘s, 
and not try to emphasize their middle name 
too much by giving music they were not 
accustomed to sing.” 

It was only in jest, but it started many 
tongues wagging, yet even this might not 
have occasioned so much trouble, but that 
day Rev. Brattle went out of his way in 
going to Dr. McPherson’s, where he 
boarded,to walk home with Susan Denslow. 

This fact, spreading with lightning-like 
rapidity all over the village, quite fixed an 
opinion in the mind of Nina, Theresa and 
their friends that Jim Denslow’s stopping 
in the aisle and, consequently, flustrating 
the choir, was a deliberate plot of the 
Denslows to ruin Nina’s special Easter ser- 
vice, chant music, and belittle her in the 
eyes of the minister to enhance the charms 


for Susan’s “cap.” 


Nothing could have been farther from the 
truth at that time, for if there was a person 
indifferent to what Rev. Brattle thought, it 
was Susan Denslow. This indifference 
rather nettled him, as he was accustomed 
to being generously admired. 

As they walked home that first Sunday 
they did not talk altogether on Biblical 
topics—so I am told on trustworthy author- 
ity. Even the minister’s liberal religious 
views were not enough to convince Susan 
that she should “join on probation.” 

“Mr. Brattle, I love my father and honor 
the religious faith that has made him a 
man again, but my mother is a Jewess and 
I love her too. Let me be a worker—I 
can never speak in prayer meeting.” 

“But you can sing.” 

“Yes, I do worship when I sing. Years 
ago, before I went away to school, I found 
how much I could pray in a song, and when 
father’s heart was touched on that Christ- 
mas, it seemed to awaken a new power of 
expression in me.” 

“Miss Denslow you are an odd girl.” 

“You think so?” she said, archly, as all 
girls do when a compliment is implied. 

The bright budding April day seemed to 
herald the birth of a new season—there 
was a budding affection apparent, and this 
incident was the chief cause of the factious 
trouble that raged in Boylestown M. E. 
Church for the coming year. The presid- 
ing elder was asked to transfer Rev. 
Brattle, and only Susan’s resigning from 
the choir prevented Nina and her sister, 
Theresa, from leaving the church. And 
then Susan’s resignation was given as fur- 
ther proof of her deliberate intent to ruin 
the Easter service. 

Rev. Brattle weathered the storm in a 
serene and dignified manner, and it would 
have soon subsided, but he continued to 
frequently call at Denslow’s cotage, where 
he and Susan sang “Hear Me, Norma,” and 
all that good old selection of operatic duets 
together. 

When conference met that fall the plain 
statement was made to Rev. Brattle that if 
Susan Denslow was to become a Metho- 
dist minister’s wife, she must become a 
member of the church. 

“I must go away,” he said to Susan one 
evening in the fall. That seems to be the 
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first serious stage. Self imposed banish- 
ment has a heroic aspect. They were 
standing in the old orchard near her 
father’s house. The tender light of the 
moon struggled through the branches of 
the gnarled old apple tree. There always 
seems to be an appropriate bit of nature’s 
serenity when a declaration of love is made. 
Even the old rickety picket fence near by, 
bathed in the silver light, had about it the 
romantic halo of the balustrade over which 
Romeo and Juliet plighted their troth. 
There was to Arthur Brattle an angelic, 
deep-soul light in Susan’s dark-blue eyes. 

Not a word was spoken as their two 
hands touched and clasped, and they looked 
into each others’ eyes. Not even the rust- 
ling tree tops heard a confession of love, 
yet it was spoken in that glance. 

“Can you not join the church—for me— 
Susan?” 

“Don’t ask it, I with the blood of a Jew 
in my veins, would you want me to live 
a lie.” 

“But you are a Christian in every other 
way.” 

“Yes, in many ways—and I have tried so 
hard to live down the prejudice against 
my mother’s people, but I cannot bring 
myself to——” 

“Susan, don’t talk that way, you are a 
Christian to-day. Now, it is only a matter 
of form.” 

“Form! yes form, that is the trouble with 
all religion—there is too much form and 
too little heart. Arthur, I cannot ask you 
to give—to give up—but——” 

“No, Susan, don’t ask me to give up the 
vows I took, which my mother blessed and 
consecrated on her death bed. Oh! Susan, 
Susan—don’t let us drift apart.” 

No more was said; the past, the future, 
was forgotten; they only lived in the bliss 
of the moment. 

As it came to be understood that Rev. 
Brattle and Miss Denslow were engaged, 
the Board of Trustees was emphatic in in- 
sisting upon Susan becoming a member of 
the church before she became a bride, and 
busybodies kept so continuously insisting 
and protesting with her to join that she 
as persistently refused. The “caps set for 
the young minister,” which one by one had 
been set aside, were again put on, and, as 





a matter of course, Susan was again invited 
to join the choir. 

The next Easter services were to be 
given in the good old-fashioned Methodist 
fashion. The choir had rehearsed the regu- 
lar anthems. When the time arrived for 
beginning service, none of the singers were 
present. It was apparent, after a few 
minutes wait, that it was the purpose of 
the other members of the choir to remain 
away and thus embarrass Susan, the only 
one present. Another tedious wait of ten 
leaden minutes, in which the congregation 
grew restless. The young minister stepped 
back out of the pulpit and seated himself 
at the organ. A moment’s consultation 
and he and Susan sang a sacred duet for 
an anthem, that held the congregation 
spellbound, for they both had well trained 
voices, and had often sung together. Con- 
gregational singing was the order of the 
day. They all joined heartily in singing 
the good old hymn of Boyleston, under 
the stirring leadership of the minister, with 
the words, short meter, 


“Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love, 
The fellowship of kindred minds, 
Is like to that above.” 

This anthem and service reconciled the 
sterner members of the church towards 
Susan as a prospective minister’s wife. 

It proved altogether a most pleasant 
Easter service and Aunt Mandy’s amens 
were more hearty and louder than ever. 

Now, I am coming to the wedding, which 
occurred at the Sunday School picnic some 
time later. A lawn social was given by 
the Ladies’ Aid Society early in June. The 
roses had come and the lilacs and snow- 
balls were giving out their richest fra- 
grance in their dying days. The social was 
given at Dr. McPherson’s home—where 
Rev. Brattle boarded. Everyone was ap- 
parently having a good time together, in 
spite of the existing factional trouble. The 
children were romping about on the grass 
outside; the young people in couples and 
groups gathered beneath the _ kindly 
shadows of the trees, and the Chinese lan- 
terns, hung in a swinging row on the ver- 
anda, gave the scene a touch of fairyland 
splendor. The men standing about, first 
on one leg then the other, talked crops and 
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hogs. The piano inside was kept going 
vigorously by new aspirants for musical 
honors, some of whom had taken “one 
term” and others “two terms,” displayed 
their scheduled skill. Nina and Theresa 
were there with their eternal duet, ‘“Gath- 
ering Shells on the Seashore,” sung for 
the one hundred and fiftieth time—but 
sung well. Rev. Brattle stood dutifully in 
the doorway and heard it through and 
then left, evidently very much agitated 
about something. When he and Susan 
were alone a moment, not long after, 
it was apparent in the determined look of 
Rev. Arthur Brattle that there was going 
to be a climax of some kind. 

They met between a snowball and lilac 
bush—a few turned blossoms remained on 
each. She plucked a snowball and, as if 
to arm himself for the fray, he took a 
lilac blossom. Each looked at the flowers 
they held. The chatter of conversation 
and music inside the house continued, but 
they were deaf to it all, as both realized 
that the moment had arrived which was to 
determine the destiny of two lives. 

“Susan, I can bear this suspense no 
longer. Why not consent to join and our 
life’s happy dream will be——” 

“Arthur don’t ask me to take a vow that 
is not sincere to me—let me continue 
agent? 

“Susan do you—you love me.” The way 
he said the one word, “love,”’ was only as 
real lovers can say it. 

For an answer she handed him the snow- 
ball and gave her hand to him. 

“Arthur be patient—perhaps there will 
be some way——” 

“Patient,” he almost hissed the word in 
drawing back. “Have I not been patient 
until we are the talk of the whole con- 
ference. Can you not sacrifice—only your 
own self will stand in the way, Susan?” 

“No—not that—your honor, my honor— 
remember that I have Jewish blood in my 
veins and—just be patient for——” 

“Patient. Jacob had his Rachel, and 
why trump up this Jewess——” 

“Don’t insult my mother’s race. There 
are some things sacred to me—as well as 
yourself.” She drew back in a dramatic 
way and her dark blue eyes flashed in the 
gentle darkness, 


Arthur felt he had made a mistake—but 
he also felt she did not fully appreciate and 
honor the affection he had bestowed. 

He threw down the lilac and snowball 
and left her. They both felt it only a small 
discord, and yet from that moment they 
were drifting apart. Each one maintained 
a stolid indifference for the balance of the 
evening and both were even gayer with 
other companions than usual. 

There were no remarks as the ethics of 
engaged couples in those days was to pre- 
serve a dignified diffidence toward each 
other, and the nearer the wedding day ap- 
proached the more pronounced was this 
studied indifference. 

Some of the company were about leav- 
ing, when Arthur Brattle, chatting with 
Dorcas McPherson, approached Susan. 

“Ah, thought Susan, here he comes with 
his sister, as he calls her, to help make 
peace between us. Well, I’ll teach him a 
lesson.” Then it all came to her how much 
he and Dorcas had been together, and what 
an ideal and sweet little minister’s wife she 
would make. 

“Miss Denslow,” he called. 

She turned rather stiffly. 

“Congratulate us,” continued Rev. Brat- 
tle with an effort, ‘“we’ve been chosen King 
and Queen of the flower festival for next 
week.” 

Now, there was no swooning, but Susan 
felt there was a growing chasm between 
herself and Arthur, and that their lives 
were drifting apart. With her impulsive 
nature she felt that she had lost his love 
forever. Her heart was breaking. 

“Miss Denslow,—a song, every one is 
calling for a song from you.” said young 
Cheever in his falsetto tenor voice. 

“Or a duet with Rev. Brattle,” broke in 
George Davis Jones. 

“Come, now, we don’t want to have to 
coax you as we have all the rest,” said Dr. 
McPherson good naturedly. 

Arthur Brattle and Dorcas stood off 
some distance intently talking over plans 
for the floral festival. 

“T’ll play for you,” said Nina, coming up 
and realizing with a jealous intuition the 
aggravated situation of affairs. 

“No! I’ll sit here in the dark and sing. 
Bring me the guitar,” she said, seating 
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herself in a camp chair near the lilac 
bush. 

She sang one verse of “Nellie Gray,” and 
such a song I have never heard. It touches 
me to-day when I recall it. That was when 
the ballad was first published and thrilled 
anation. The song, however, echoed other 
woes and sorrows than those of “Nellie 
Gray.” 

There was in Susan’s singing the plain- 
tive and touching tenderness of the Jewish 
race. As at the Christmas service a new 
power was awakened in her; of joy, of 
happiness—so now her very heart strings— 
seemed to be the harp with which she 
sung. New depths of her soul were 
touched as she realized what it was to 
give up her life’s first love. 

Those who had already started to go 
home, stopped down the lane to hear the 
sweet tender refrain. 


“Oh, my darling Nellie Gray, 
They have taken you away, 
And [ll never see my darling any more. 
I am sitting by the river, and I’m weeping 
all the day, 
For you’ve gone from the old Kentucky 
shore.” 


The next day Boyleston was surprised 
to learn that Susan Denslow had left to 
continue her musical studies in the East 
and Europe. 

The sudden departure of Susan was a 
shock to Rev. Brattle. He had little 
dreamed that she would act so quickly on 
an impulse, and his pride was naturally 
touched when sympathizing friends in- 
quired. 

“Susan made up her mind rather sudden, 
didn’t she?” 

Then there were other questions plyed, 
and it was not long before the village peo- 
ple were pretty well satisfied that they knew 
the exact truth. 

The flower festival was an elaborate cele- 
bration, and Dorcas as queen quite won the 
hearts and admiration of all. The busy- 
bodies in the village had it all planned how 
matters would be mended. The tacit ver- 
dict was that Rev. Brattle would now act 
wisely and marry a member of the church. 
He continued to reside at the McPherson 
home, but Dorcas and the minister re- 
mained the same good friends and did not 
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seem in a ‘hurry to carry out the plans made 
for them. 

Very little was heard from Susan, and 
Judge Falconer and her mother seemed 
loth to tell of that little. There was a feel- 
ing among the village people that she had 
almost passed from them. In her letters 
was a note of sadness and a hungering for 
news, but her good friends—as they are apt 
to do in such cases—gave her everything 
else except the news she wanted. She per- 
sistently refused to return home for a vaca- 
tion on the plea of too much expense, and 
that she was ambitious to complete her 
studies and read her fate upon the scroll of 
fame. 

It was some years later, after Rev. Brat- 
tle had, at his own request, been sent as a 
missionary to Africa, that Susan made her 
debut. It was the crisis in which her years 
of toil were to be weighed in the scale of 
the critics. 

Susan’s first appearance was a signal tri- 
umph—two great and widely varied powers 
were discovered in the artistic test besides 
the mere vocal embroidery—one the power 
to awaken to joy and better impulse and 
hope—the other a sympathizing response 
for those who mourned the loss of life’s 
sweetest treasures—love, home, the plain- 
tive note of an exile. Some critics were 
extravagant in praise; others savagely crit- 
ical; but they all raved one way or another, 
as critics usually do over a beautiful debu- 
ante. 

Three years away from home—but the 
return to her native land was a triumph—a 
brilliant future was now assured. She re- 
turned to Boylston, and was pleased to 
receive the praise of her old friend, Judge 
Falconer, and to be with her mother again; 
and yet what sad memories the old scenes 
awakened? 

The processes of success and fame are 
seldom to be followed by any general rule, 
but the fact always seemed emphatically 
expressed in Boyleston that Susan Dens- 
Jow had made a great success, and the in- 
fluence of her success was positive. 

The Easter service, seven years after 
Susan’s departure, indicated what changes 
time had wrought. even in the manner of 
religious worship in Boyleston. The re- 
sponsive readings are now rattled off at 





DRAWN BY LOUIS F. GRANT. 
** NOT A WORD WAS SPOKEN AS THEIR TWO HANDS TOUCHED AND CLASPED, AND THEY LOOKED 
INTO EACH OTHERS’ EYES,” 
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good pace, and when Captain Stalton 
comes to the annoying B—B—B—B’s he 
jumps them in silence. The bright young 
faces in the choir awaken memories—boys 
and girls of a few years ago. The old 
rectangular board-covered anthem books 
are lying: under the stairs covered with 
dust, and each singer to-day flourishes a 
separate sheet of music, upon which are 
pipe-organ marks. Expression is consid- 
ered something more than a shade of dis- 
tinction between pianissimo and fortissimo. 
Breathing marks and Italian terms now 
grace the places where “loud” and “soft” 
were formerly marked in lead pencil Eng- 
lish. The changes indicated the progress 
of music in an Iowa country town in a few 
short years. 

Now there is a choir master—or, rather, 
choir mistress—Dorcas McPherson—still 
Miss Dorcas. 

The old church was crowded to suffoca- 
tion. Susan Denslow was to sing. We all 
have a sentiment in doing certain things to 
commemorate some particular day, and 
Easter was now an important event in the 
old Boyleston church. There was a hush 
over the congregation when Susan Dens- 
low arose to sing “In Verdure Clad” from 
the “Creation.” The old church was ap- 
propriately decorated—lilies, petunias, fu- 
chias, geraniums and the appropriate calla 
lilies and a few stray bunches of lilac. 
Susan was wrapt in her song—Haydn’s 


glorious pastoral which transports you to 
the shadow of green woods and leafy 
boughs and has all the joy of living in it— 
she had reached the climax,— 
“Majestic forests wave,” 

when she felt a steady, tender gaze from 
one in the audience who had just come in, 
and had knelt for the opening devotion in 
the pew. A man bearded and sad—his en- 
trance occasioned some surprise. 

It was Rev. Arthur Brattle. Another 
steady look to confirm it. Yes, it was the 
same tender glance that had told his love 
under the old apple tree. Her voice wavered, 
but she rallied and threw her soul into that 
song as only Susan Denslow could. The 
congregation were thrilled in the soul- 
rejoicing of the singer. 

There was no “scene” for curious eyes. 
Rev. Brattle walked home with Susan 
Denslow, as he had done seven years be- 
fore. The same glow of Easter gladness 
was upon them. The bright buds were 
peeping forth to welcome the flood of 
spring sunshine. 

No need for further details. There was 
a wedding at the Sunday School picnic held 
that summer, and now you know how and 
why the stage world lost one of its most 
promising prima donnas before what might 
have been her great career had scarcely be- 
gun. It is simply the story of a trio of 
Easter episodes. 

At least I have it so recorded. 
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OU might think they would be called 
the Hobby children, but that would 
be before you knew them. After 

even a brief acquaintance you would un- 
derstand that the Hobby-goblins they were, 
and had earned a perfect right to the name. 
One was short and the other was shorter, 
and short was a boy who had skill and dar- 
ing to execute, while shorter was a girl 
with equal skill and the brain to plan. 
Both had the faces of angels, while within 
they were,—well, they were the Hobby- 
goblins. 

All sorts of clever mischief was laid at 
their door, and generally justly, especially 
after the affair of Dunmore’s kerosene. 
Dunmore bought kerosene by the barrel. 
Then he had to have it stored outside the 
house, on account of the insurance, in a 
shed not much bigger than the barrel, 
where he had it set up on blocks for con- 
venience in drawing. He had a patent 
faucet which you could turn only in a pe- 
culiar way, and he had the little shed locked 
as an additional precaution. Probably that 
is what settled it for the Hobby-goblins. 
Kerosene out in the open might have had 
no attractions for them, but kerosene 
guarded by the mystery of a patent faucet 
and bulwarked by locked doors stirred their 
imaginations and stimulated the inventive 
faculties. Nobody knows how they got 
the door open or how they mastered the 
patent faucet, but they were discovered tak- 
ing turns at sitting under the stream of 
kerosene, which ran alternately on their 
bare heads until the barrel was empty. 
Mrs. Dunmore found them there when it 


was too late to save anything but the 
Hobby-goblins themselves, and led them 
home, they in great glee over their novel 
adventure, and she in mortal terror lest 
spontaneous combustion ensue and they 
vanish in a whirl of flame before she. had 
them off her hands. 

The Hobby-goblins were bewitched to 
get into Tom’s greenhouse, but Andy, who 
had charge in Tom’s absence, was too vigi- 
lant for them. 

“Na, na, ye omadhauns!” he would shout 
as he drove them from the premises. ‘“‘Ye’ll 
not get in here to put your comether on 
the flowers. I’ve a bit of Latin right from 
Father Kiley in me pocket, and ye’ll not 
be able to get around that I’m thinking. 
Be aff wid ye!” 

Once, in despair at their witcheries, Andy 
tried to exorcise them with this same bit 
of Latin, learned and recited after a fash- 
ion of his own, and after that they knew 
him only as “the swear man.” 

Tom was very proud of his greenhouse, 
and very fond of it, as the successful florist 
must be. He knew, as if by name, every 
plant of the long rows of Easter lilies 
which opened fragrant buds in the larger 
house; his hand had put every slip in the 
broad cutting bench, and had tended and 
coaxed the golden heads of the daffodils 
out of the boxes where they now stood 
massed like a broad patch of sunshine. 
All his plants were like children to him, 
and he loved them as such, but more than 
these he loved his girl wife, Kathleen. 
Every one loved Kathleen, she was so 
sweet and patient. It was two years now 
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since she had walked a step. The doctors 
gave her malady a long name, several long 
names in fact, which meant that certain 
nerves failed to transmit the will to cer- 
tain muscles, and had at first thought she 
would recover, but as time went by it 
seemed more and more doubtful. 

And Kathleen, always sunny and hope- 
ful, if she sorrowed it was because she 
thought she was now less help to Tom. 
But it is doubtful if this was so. The sense 
of her utter dependence gave him greater 
heart for his work, and often as she sat in 
the bower that he had made for her in the 
sunniest part of the lily house, shaded by 
their glossy green leaves, she seemed to 
Tom like the fairest of the lilies herself, or 
like an Easter angel that had slipped in, in 
advance, to take homage from the flowers. 
Who would not work for such? 

The florist’s busiest day of the whole 
year is the one before Easter. All of 
Tom’s flowers went to the stores of the 
great city near by, and all that Saturday 
morning he and Andy were busy as bees 
cutting and packing the smaller flowers in 
boxes, which Tom took away on the train, 
great boxes hung by a strap, four or five 
one above another, on each arm, until you 
could hardly see Tom as he walked be- 
tween them. In the afternoon the lilies 
were to go, pots and all, in the wagon, and 
Tom and Andy took the first load from the 
end of the house farthest from Kathieen’s 
bower. To-morrow the house would be 
empty, the fragrant beauties scattered far 
and wide, to lend inspiration to the beauti- 
ful service in a hundred churches and in 
homes where the Easter thought would 
bring gladness to all. 

“Kathleen,” Tom had said before they 
drove off; “would you like to sit with the 
lilies this afternoon? It is the last of them 
with us, you know.” ; 

Kathleen had assented joyful'y, and Tom 
had swung her up in his strong arms, like 
the child that she was, and borne her 
lightly to the greenhouse, set her gently 
in the easy chair, and left her there. The 
April sun twinkled through the lily leaves 
and kissed the curls of her hair till it shone 
like spun gold, and the lilies nodded to 
her and sent the very best of their fragrance 
her way, and a long time she lay back in 
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the chair, lulled by the perfume, rest and 
sensuous beauty of the place, until by-and- 
by she slept. 

Meantime, the Hobby-goblins were go- 
ing to the postoffice in their own peculiar 
fashion. They had been told not to take 
their eyes off that office until the letter 
was mailed, and they were doing well, in 
their way. Their faces were set deter- 
minedly toward the building, and they were 
walking fast, backwaids. The few people 
who may have seen this were accustomed 
to them, and took no notice of their eccen- 
tricities. : 

“We’re most there, aren’t we?” said the 
girl. 

“Yes,” replied the boy; “we’re doing as 
we're told, aren’t we?” 

“Um,” said the girl. “Do you know 
where the corner comes?” 

The corner meant was the corner of the 
street which led down toward Tom’s green- 
house, and the girl found it first by stepping 
off a rather high country curbing and sit- 
ting down. The boy heard her, and backed 
off carefully, thereby saving his clothes. 
The girl rose calmly from the mud. 

“We're there now,” she said. ; 

The postoffice was twice as far from them 
as when they started, but that made no 
difference to the Hobby-goblins. Make 
believe was always more real to them than 
reality. 

“Now we're going up the steps,” she 
said, as they came to a rather dilapidated 
front fence. 

“So we are,” said the boy. 
mail it here?” He had the letter. 

“Yes,” said the girl. ‘“Here’s the place 
where you drop it in.” She pointed toa 
hole in the dilapidated fence. post, and the 
boy, with a sigh of relief, slipped the letter 
into it. 

“There!” he said; “it’s awfully nice to do 
just as you are told, ain’t it? Oh, there’s 
some snow.” Near the greenhouse, on 
the north corner of the potting shed, was 
left a small bank of snow in a place where 
the sun did not strike. 

The boy had his snowball made first, and 
was about to let it drive through the glass, 
when he noticed the look of scorn on the 
face of the girl. He stopped. “Why not?” 
he said. 


“Shall I 
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“The swear man will come out,” she 
said, “and we will have to run when we 
have only smashed one. Wait till we have 
made a lot and then we will fire fast, both 
together. It will be much better.” 

They had three snowballs apiece made, 
and were about ready for the order “Begin 
firing,” when the girl dropped her ammuni- 
tion and seized the arm of the boy, point- 
ing. The boy dropped his snowballs, too. 


DRAWN BY LOUIS F. GRANT. 


‘* THE BOY LIGHTED A MATCH, AND SOON A THIN CLOUD OF SMOKE 
BEGAN TO RISE FROM THE FUMIGATOR.” 


“The roof hole is open,” he said, and the 
two sped toward the greenhouse. The roof 
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hole was a north side ventilator used only 
in warm weather. Here there was little 
slope to the roof, and snow was apt to ac- 


— 















cumulate on it. 
In consequence 
the glass was 
thick and the 
muntings near 
together. The 
Hobby-goblins 
had before dis- 
tinguished 
themselves by 
walking up on 
this roof and 
sliding down 
again, to the 
horror of An- 
dy, who could 
not reach them 
through the 
glass, and ex- 
pected them to 
fall through 
mutilated every 
moment,which, 
no doubt, they 
would hadthey 
not been the 
Hobby - gob- 
lins. 
Soontwo 
short bodies 
were lying prone on the glass roof, and four 
dancing eyes were exploring the fragrant 
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depths beneath. “Look out for the swear 
man,” warned the girl, but Andy was not 
to be seen. 

“He’s in the cellar,” replied the boy. 

“No,” said the girl; “the flowers are all 
mowed down, and some of the plants are 
gone. He’s gone off with Tom to take 
them away!” 

The Hobby-goblins looked at one an- 
other. “Oh!” they said, and without an- 
other word swung lithely in at the ven- 
tilator and slid down an iron roof support 
to the floor. A long-denied wish of their 
hearts was gratified, and they were in 
Tom’s greenhouse. 

They tip-toed down one alley and up an- 
other, going from house to house, from 
bulbs to carnations, and back into the lily 
house, and for fifteen minutes so absorbed 
were they in the interest of the place that 
they did no mischief. They did not see 
Kathleen among the ferns and lilies at the 
far end of the house. 

By-and-by the girl began to look dole- 
ful, and the boy, with quick sympathy, no- 
ticed this. 

“What do you feel bad about?” he 
asked. 

“It isn’t as nice as I thought it would 
be,” the girl admitted. “There isn’t any- 
thing to do.” 

“We might tip the pots off,” said the 
boy; “they’d go smash real good.”” But 
the girl did not fancy this. 

“What’s that kind of a chimney?” she 
said. 

That kind of a chimney was a sheet-iron 
cylinder, three feet tall and half that in 
diameter. At its bottom were shavings and 
chips, and all above was packed a mass of 
tobacco stems, topped with a perforated 
cover. It was the fumigator used to fill 
the greenhouse with tobacco smoke to kill 
noxious insects. Andy had prepared it to 
use that night, even having laid some 
matches near it. The Hobby-goblins ex- 
amined this critically. 

“T know,” said the girl. “It’s to make 
smoke with. I saw him do it once. You 
light it and the smoke comes out at the 
top. Lots of smoke.” 

The boy’s eyes danced now. 


’ 


“The fire 


engines would come out,” he said. 
The boy 


“Let’s do it,” said the girl. 
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lighted a match, and soon a thin cloud 
of smoke began to rise from the fumigator. 

“Now,” said the girl, ‘‘we can. play Abra- 
ham. We must walk about with these’— 
she ruthlessly broke down a couple of 
stalks of lilies—“‘and when we get back you 
must sit up on top in the smoke.” 

“What for?” asked the boy. 

“?Cause you're the sacrifice,” was the re- 
ply. 

The boy’s face became radiant at this 
privilege, and, hand in hand, bearing lilies, 
the two began to march down the walk, 
singing the last thing they had learned to 
sing, which was an Easter carol. 

The Hobby-goblins not only had the 
faces of angels, but they sang like them. 

Kathleen was dreaming. It seemed to 
her that the lilies were rows of nuns with 
pure white faces, and clad in vestments of 
deep green. The long passage between 
was a church aisle, and down it came two 
angels, whose faces shone. And as they 
came along the green-robed nuns bowed 
toward them, and the air was full of fra- 
grance, which was an Easter carol. The 
two angels stretched forth their arms and 
beckoned to Kathleen, and she seemed to 
feel the coming of long-absent strength 
within her and to rise from her chair and 
take a step or two forward toward the 
Easter angels, whose faces of shining 
beauty were yet strangely like those of the 
Hobby-goblins. 

Then, even in the dream, it began to 
seem strange to her that she should walk, 
she who had taken no step for years, and 
voices which seemed to say ‘‘She is coming. 
She is coming,” seemed to waken her. 
With the wakening the green-robed nuns 
were lilies once more, and the Easter an- 
gels, flying away through the north ven- 
tilator,were butthe Hobby-goblins afterall. 

With the awakening, too, came the re- 
alization that she was standing in the walk, 
a pace or two from her chair, but before 
she had time to be frightened at this she 
saw that the upper air was full of a dense 
and pungent smoke that was settling upon 
all things, and she saw flames curling from 
the fumigator about the wooden bench 
against which it sat. 

In a moment the greenhouse would be 
afire and Tom’s winter’s work ruined. 
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THE HOBBY-GOBLINS 


“Oh, Tom,” she cried; “where are you?” 
but there was no answer. . 

Then, swaying like a flower in the wind, 
and with no thought but to save the flow- 
ers which Tom had loved and tended, she 
tottered to the hose which lay attached to 
the faucet and stretched along the walk, 
turned on the water and drenched the burn- 
ing bench and the fumigator till no more 
smoke came from either. Overcome with 
excitement and astonishment at what she 
had done, she sank half fainting against the 
bench, just as Tom, breathless with hurry 
and fear, burst in at the front door, fol- 
lowed by Andy. 

Returning for another load ‘of lilies,- he 
had seen the smoke coming from the: few 
ventilators which were open, and had 
feared the worst. 

“Kathleen!” he called, with a ring of ter- 
ror in his voice, as he saw the empty chair; 
“Kathleen, where are you?” 

“Here,” called a weak voice, and in a 
second he was at her side, had taken in 
the quenched fumigator and charred bench 
at a glance, and swung her up in his 
arms. 

“Why, little girl!” he said. “How did 
it happen? How did you get out here?” 

“Tom,” she said, her: tremulous voice 
half smothered in his shoulder, “I walked.” 

Andy, who had hastened to open the rest 
of the ventilators and let the smoke out, 
was just at their elbows and lifted his hands 
in delight. 

“Now, God be praised,” he said. “It’s 
an Easter rising ye have.” 

But Tom whirled to him with Kathleen 
in his arms. “Andy,” he said, “run for 
the doctor as fast as you can go.” 

“It’s a quare thing,” muttered Andy, as 
he trotted down the street. “The missus 
can’t walk at all for a year or two, and 
they have no hurry for the doctor. And 
now, praise God, she’s got well all of a 





AS EASTER ANGELS 


suddint, and it’s run for the doctor as fast 
as ye can go.” 

But the doctor did not think it quare. 
He gave them both hope that the return of 
strength would be permanent. 

“Let her have a good night’s rest,” he 
said; “and if she can walk in the morning 
it will be all right.” 

The next morning, while Easter bells 
rang joyously, Kathleen, a bit unsteady 
still, but confident and very happy, 
walked from room to room, leaning on 
Tom’s arm. She had told him of her 
dream, and how the Easter angels with the 
faces of the Hobby-goblins had wakened 
her and then fled by way of the ventilator, 
and: he: readily guessed the cause of his 
greenhouse fire. 

The doctor said learnedly that the cause 
of Kathleen’s recovery was several things 
with names as long as your arm, brought 
about by the shock and fright at finding 
the greenhouse afire, but Tom, with per- 
haps even greater wisdom, said it was due 
to the Hobby-goblins, and vowed that he 
would present them with the freedom of 
his greenhouses, in a box. This he did— 
a box lined with chocolates and loaded 
with most beautiful Easter flowers. 

The Hobby-goblins received this with 
due dignity, but inward delight. Yet, 
after a while, the girl saddened and 
munched her nineteenth chocolate with 
much sorrow. 

“Say,” she sighed, “if they let us go in 
the greenhouse just when we want to we 
can’t have any more fun with the swear 
man.” 

But the boy selected his nineteenth with 
philosophical cheerfulness. “Oh, I don’t 
know,” he said. 

But to this day Kathleen, whose recov- 
ery was permanent, is very sure that the 
Easter angels were real ones, and it is 
more than likely she is right. 
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TO THE SOUTH. 


Oh land unknown to ice and snow ! 
Bright land where fragrant lilies grow ! 
A wind as sweet as incense rare 
Goes stealing o’er your meadows fair ; 
Then northward send a breeze to-day 
And bring fair Spring without delay. 
— Walter L. Greene. 
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T was Joaquin Miller who voiced the 
| stirring phrase, “I heard the hoarse- 

voiced cannon roar, the red-mouthed 
orators of war.” During the month past 
there has been an unrest in our interna- 
tional relations that has made the subject 
of coast defence one of vital interest 
and importance. The war talk, pending 
the report of the Board of Inquiry on the 
Maine affair, has been indulged in to an 
extent not known since the rebellion. It 
seems as if each generation desires to have 
its own taste of war experience. The read- 
ing of campaigns, battles and prowess of 
naval fleets is decidedly too tame, and the 
close student of affairs to-day cannot fail 
to observe a tingling of war fever all over 
the world. This jingoish feeling may never 
be able-to master the cool-headed statesmen 
and diplomats, but it presents the porten- 
tious risk we have run in the past years of 
peace and prosperity in not preparing the 
essential protection. Coast fortifications 
to this nation are what insurance is to the 
well-regulated business concern. It re- 
duces the possibilities of loss to a mini- 
mum. While there has not been as yet an 
actual trial of modern methods of naval 
armaments, the tests made always assume 
every possible contingency or emergency, 
but no matter how vigorous or thorough 
these tests may be, there are always un- 
expected emergencies. 

The spectacle of Congress passing an 
appropriation of fifty million dollars for the 
President to expend in placing our country 


in a defensible attitude is an inspiring in- 
cident of American patriotism. 

The North and the South have, in this 
one incident, been welded into a bond oi 
unity that has never existed before. In 
fact, the event has never been equalled 
in the history of this nation, and what is 
still more reassuring, it was not the ex- 
pression of impulse in a moment, but 
rather the voicing of a cumulative senti- 
ment that has been growing for years past. 

Now that Congress has actually awak- 
ened to the perils of the situation, public 
sentiment should keep up the good work 
begun—not by incendiary war talk, but 
always with the calm and practical object 
in view of insuring ourselves against war, 
and the United States holding firm to its 
post as the great Arbitrator of the world. 
Our position is such that our nation can 
act in this capacity without awakening 
the suspicion of self-interest and conquest. 
The utter helplessness of such a powerful 
nation as our own, without proper coast 
defence and a strong navy, have never been 
so comprehensively realized as at the pres- 
ent time. With millions of money at our 
disposal, there is one consideration in mak- 
ing these preparations for defence that no 
money can conquer, and that is time. It 
will be three years before the three new 
battleships ordered by Congress can be 
completed—at even a rush speed. Ade- 
quate coast defence requires even more 
time proportionately. It is all well enough 
to depreciate the existence of the great en- 
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MAJOR-GENERAL NELSON A.. MILES, COMMANDING UNITED STATES ARMY. 


gines of modern warfare, and in Utopian 
theory it would be a pleasant thought to 
have all these millions of money expended 
and this energy diverted into the channels 
of trade and commerce, but the actual con- 
dition of affairs in the world must be con- 
sidered—without idle theorizing. 

The best students of general conditions— 
even under a pressure of war fever— 
a guaranteed and insured, as well as 
prolonged, peace in the effectiveness and 
deadly certainty indicated in the science 
and perfection of modern warfare to-day. 


The recent action of Congress should be 
followed up with a positive demand from 
the people for adequate coast defence. It 
is very pertinent that the American people 
should know just how strong or weak they 
are, and not deceive themselves by general 
and boastful platitudes and a careless as- 
sumption that unorganized and ineffective 
numbers alone form a bulwark against the 
shells and torpedoes of the enemy. We 
have only to consult the official records at 
Washington to find a situation that is truly 
appalling, and a situation that should no 
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U. S. CRUISER “BOSTON.” LOOKING OUT FOR TORPEDO ATTACKS. 


longer be passed by heedlessly as simply 
the crazy notions of a few army cranks and 
engineers. When the hour of danger ap- 
proaches then the lesson comes home with 
impressive emphasis. And the truth is 
realized that coast defence does not mean 
so much in precipitating war as it does 
for perpetuating peace. 

General Miles appeared before the Sen- 
ate committee on coast defence, and testi- 
fied that the only places where pro- 
visions had been made for any consid- 
erable defence were at New York, San 
Francisco, and Boston—and the defences at 
those places were entirely inadequate. 

But the press is not alone responsible 
for the widespread misconception as to 
our actual condition. Men in high posi- 
tions in civil life have done much to delude 
the public, by making addresses like that 
recently delivered at a banquet by a gov- 
ernment official, whose position is such as 
to entitle his words to at least passing no- 
tice. “Some one having called the speak- 
er’s attention,” says the printed report, “to 
the port of Boston, and a possible call from 


the English flying squadron, he remarked 
that he did not anticipate a visit from those 
ships, but thought they would run against 
something beside. tariff duties should they 
come here with unpleasant intentions. 
Our coast cities are not defenceless.” 


THE SENTIMENT. OF THE COUNTRY. 


The sentiment of the country has found 
expression through the average man of 
business. When questioned on the subject 
of coast-defence he invariably will reply in 
one of four ways: he will say that our new 
navy is fully capable of taking care of the 
country; or, that a plentiful sowing of tor- 
pedoes will protect our ports; or, that there 
are people at Washington whose business 
it is to attend to such matters; or, finally 
and triumphantly, that when the emergency 
comes, American ingenuity speedily will 
find a way to meet it. In all of these as- 
sertions he is right—and yet wrong in all! 
For the navy alone, in its present strength, 
can serve as nothing more than an auxiliary 
in coast-defence; the submarine mine is 
but an incidental element in harbor protec- 
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tion; the people at Washington who realize 
their duty in the matter of placing the 
country in a posture of defence have been 
hopelessly in the minority; and, finally and 
emphatically, American ingenuity, while 
undeniably competent to meet any demand 
that may be. made upon it, nevertheless is 
powerless when lacking two allies—time in 
plenty and money ungrudgingly given. 

It safely may be assumed that nothing 
save the most extraordinary combination 
of circumstances can render this country 
liable to any serious attempt at actual in- 
vasion, yet it would be equally unsafe to 
assert that complications are never to arise 
which might lead to a determined attack 
upon portions of our territory. Such at- 
tacks must come from the sea, and they can 
take effect only upon our seaboard. Had 
we the command of the sea, we might be 
justified in part for our apathy in the matter 
of coast fortifications and armament, yet 
even in that case we could not manifest our 
present disregard, for the most overpower- 
ing naval force cannot fulfil its proper func- 
tions if it is tied down to the uncongenial 
duty of riding at anchor in the harbors of 
its country. Ships-of-war are not p!anned 


for immobility; the navy, to be properly 
useful, must be left with a free hand. Even 
England, with its magnificent fleet, has 
belted the world with its fortifications, to 
the end that its home and colonial ports 
may be self-defending. America, which is 
far from having command of the sea, may 
well take heed of this example. 

It would be well to show plainly our 
standing in the scale of naval strength. 


AGGREGATE SHIPS-OF-WAR, ALL CLASSES. 


Great Britain, : . : ‘ 5 “aD 
France, . : ; . i ; . 97 
Russia, , : : ; : Meee 
Netherlands, : : , j ; 60 
Ttaly,. -, ; : : ‘ ; . 86 
Germany, : : : : : . ee 
United States, : ; ; : (| ae 
Spain, . y : : : : ie 
Japan: . : : ‘ : : . £6 
Austria, ° : : : ‘ 3 as 
Sweden-Norway, . : , : . ae 
Brazil, . ; ‘ é : : eee 
Chima. . : : ; : : ~ gO 
Denmark, . ; : : ‘ ae 
Argentina, . , ; : : : “9 
Chile: . 4 : ; : ; met 





WHEN THE PROSPECT OF WAR IS DISTANT. 
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OUR GULF COAST, SHOWING CITIES WITHOUT ANY MEANS OF DEFENSE. 


Such is the sea strength of the nations, 
so far as it can be shown upon paper by 
the comparison of navy lists. Yet this 
computation of relative strength is not only 
inadequate, but it even is deceptive. For 
it affords no indication of the naval reserve 
at the command of the respective powers. 
The merchant marine of Great Britain, in 
1894, aggregated 13,192,556 tons, of which 
an enormous amount is to be credited to 
ocean-going steamships, capable of being 
rapidly transformed into serviceable un- 
armored cruisers. The United States, 
which ranks second in the actual merchant 
tonnage afloat, has only two hundred and 
twerty-nine steamships engaged in foreign 
trade, eighty-one per cent. of its shipping 
tonnage being employed in coastwise and 


domestic trade. Yet while Great Britain, 
with its tremendous navy, carefully pre- 
pares its merchant fleet for service in pos- 
sible war, America utterly ignores its few 
ocean steamers, and compels its secretary 
of the navy to say, in his report for 1895: 
“The most elementary maxims warn us 
that if it be worth while to maintain a navy 
at all, we must also have a reserve supply 
of ordnance and ordnance stores, and cer- 
tainly we need not call on military science 
to tell us that our reserve of naval vessels 
is of no value without guns. Congress 
should give careful attention to the ord- 
nance requirements of vessels that are li- 
able to be called into service as auxiliaries 
in time of war, providing that steamers 
registered under the provisions of certain 
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acts can be used by the United States as 
transports and cruisers. To mention no 
others, the Paris and New York of the 
American line are now receiving large sums 
of money annually, on condition that they 
hold themselves in readiness to serve the 
government whenever demanded. When 
they hauled down the English to hoist the 


OUR UNPROTECTED WEALTH. 

The accompanying maps of our four 
great divisions of coast-line are dotted with 
marks indicating the positions of no less 
than one hundred and thirty-one cities 
which, as matters stand to-day, can offer no 
adequate resistance to a determined attack 
delivered by a modern fleet. Every one 


























HER MAJESTY’S LARGEST BATTLESHIP, THE “BLAKE.” 


American flag, they were receiving pay from 
the British government to hold themselves 
in readiness to serve that nation, and the 
English had guns and gun-mounts ready 
to be put upon them at a moment’s notice. 
We now have been paying subsidies to 
these ships for months, and have noi a gun 
to put upon them. : Two other fine 
ships, the St. Paul and the St. Louis, have 
since come into our auxiliary navy, and 
they are as yet without armament.” 


of those significant dots denotes a place 
where at least five thousand of our citizens 
and five million dollars of our property 
may be found collected. Thirteen of the 
tiny dots are indicative of cities whose in- 
habitants number over two hundred thous- 
and; and of these thirteen, there are three 
which compute their inhabitants by the 
million, and their wealth by the billion. 
Tracing the broken coast-line of the At- 
lantic, it will be found that seventy-five 
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cities are situated on navigable waters, 
whose population reaches the aggregate of 
6,640,532, and whose wealth may be esti- 
mated at $6,899,512,784. In the region of 
the Gulf lie eight cities, with 354,182 of 
population, and $367,995,008 in wealth. On 
the Pacific coast eleven cities show a popu- 
lation of 527,223, with a wealth of $547,- 
784,697. Along the shores of the Great 
Lakes are scattered thirty-seven cities, with 
a population of 2,525,898, and $2,624,408,022 
in property. It should be stated that these 
figures—enormous and almost beyond the 
powers of comprehension as they are—yet 
fall short of the actual conditions of to-day, 
since the eight years that have passed since 
the taking of the census have been years of 
expansion and not of contraction. To put 
the matter into the briefest possible form, 
it may be said that to-day the thirty-seven 
cities on the lakes, with their 2,525,898 of 
inhabitants, and, with their millions upon 
millions of wealth, are absolutely at the 
mercy of Great Britain. At Boston, New 
York, and San Francisco there are the be- 
ginnings of modern defencive works; at 
other points along the ocean coast -there 
are at least the relics of the fortifications 
of earlier days; but on the shores of our 
great inland seas not a gun is mounted, not 
a rampart is raised, and the only visible 
sign of our national strength is the ancient 
Michigan, steaming slowly about, as.she 
has steamed since 1844. 


WHAT CONGRESS HAS DONE. 


It is now 1898, and practically we are as 
weak in land defences as we were ten years 
ago; for Congress, in its wisdom, has seen 
fit to ignore the recommendations of the 
board that it created. In 1887 the appro- 
priation for coast-defences was nothing; in 
1888, the sum of $100,000, for the “preserva- 
tion and repair” of the existing relics on 
the coast; and the average appropriation 
for guns and emplacements has been less 
than $1,500,000. To this short statement 
nothing need be added save an extract 
from the report of the Honorable Daniel 
S. Lamont, secretary of war, submitted to 
the President in November of 1895. “If 
future appropriations for the manufacture 
of guns, mortars and carriages be no larger 
than the average authorized for the purpose 
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since 1888, it will require twenty-two years 
more to supply the armament for the 
eighteen important ports for which com- 
plete projects are approved. If the appro- 
priations for the engineer work are to con- 
tinue at the rate of the annual appropria- 
tions since 1890, it will require seventy 
years to complete the emplacements and 
platforms for the reports referred to. 
It rests with Congress to determine by its 
appropriations the period which shall 
elapse before our coasts shall be put in a 
satisfactory condition of defence. The 
amount required for the eighteen ports is 
about $82,000,000, and the entire work can 
be completed within ten years. The rate 
of progress will be slower in proportion as 
appropriations are kept below the amount 
which can be advantageously expended.” 
Congress cannot plead ignorance as ex- 
cuse for its lack of action in this matter. 
At every session for years it has had laid 
before it the necessities of the situation-- 
and every session has passed away without 
an effort being made to remedy the evil, 
until now the positive peril is realized. 


THE SMALL PROPORTION OF MONEY SPENT 
ON COAST DEFENCE, 


The aggregate of the last eight years’ 
appropriations reached the enormous 
amount of almost two and one-third billions 
of dollars. The specific purposes to which 
this sum was devoted will be shown in the 
following table:— 


APPROPRIATIONS—FISCAL YEARS 1889-1806. 


Pensions .occcccscccccccees $1,003,421,486 43.7 per cent. 
AVY cccccccccccscccccccees 196,721,568 8.5 = 
AIMy ccccesecccesscccceces 192.990,960 8.4 " 
Rivers and Harbors.. .....- 118,214,777 5.1 ie 
Fortifications ...0+ sseeeees 22,489,225 9 


All other Appropriations ... 
Eight years’ aggregate... 


75953715134 
$2,293,209,150 





From every dollar appropriated we have 
given forty-three cents to our pensioners; 
this is patriotism, and in this we stand 
unique among the nations. From every 
dollar appropriated we have devoted four 
mills to providing protection against mod- 
ern naval attack; in this, again, we stand 
unique among the nations—but shall! this 
be called patriotism? From every dollar 
appropriated, we have laid aside eight cents 
for the increase and support of ovr navy: 
eight cents for the pay and maintenance. of. 
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our army; five cents for the deepening of 
our river and harbor channels. But the 
navy, to be efficient, must have well de- 
fended ports for coaling, docking, refitting, 
and—in the last resort—for retreat; the 
army is powerless to protect our sea- 
frontier without strong forts and powerful 
guns; and every deepening of our harbor 
waters renders the cities upon them only 
by so much the more vulnerable to attack 
by foreign battle-ships of deep draught. 
Perfectly aware of all this, we have looked 
long upon our dollar, and then reluctantly 


expended; and finally, for asking the busi- 
ness men of the country if they are entirely 
contented with the exhibit. Laying aside 
for the moment the matter of patriotism, 
one simple question concerning our treat- 
ment of the problem of coast-defence must 
be asked and answered; in the language of 
the counting-room,—/s it business ? 


COAST DEFENCES NOT MUSHROOM GROWTHS. 


At the present time, when certain foreign 
complications are not remotely possible, 
some newspapers are darkly hinting at new 














THE U. S. TORPEDO BOAT “CUSHING.” 


have counted down four mills to be ex- 
pended upon the massive ramparts and the 
ponderous guns which alone can guarantee 
us security! 

We are a nation of patriotic business 
men. The nations of the Old World, to 
be sure, take satisfaction in saying that we 
are business men first, and patriots after- 
wards—even though our earlier history 
amply refutes this slur. Yet, coming to 
the conditions of the present, the time 
seems opportune for examining the ac- 
count-books of Congress; for checking off 
the items in the column of disbursements; 
for considering the relative importance of 
the objects on which our moneys have been 





and mysterious devices which could be 
brought into play in the event of hostilities. 
Coils of wire can be shot aboard attacking 
ships, thereby subjecting their crews to dis- 
tressing electrical effects; and various 
other fearful and weird things can be done. 
We are a credulous people, and doubtless 
there are some to whom these indefinite 
announcements give much comfort; but 
strangely enough the scientific world re- 
mains sceptical. 

“JT doubt whether the advocates of ex- 
temporized earthen batteries have ever fig- 
ured upon the time necessary to construct 
such works,” says Lieutenant Griffin, in 
the course of an argument which should be 
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OLD POINT COMFORT, VIRGINIA, THE MOST EFFICIENT FORT ON OUR ENTIRE SEABOARD. 


FORTRESS MONROE, 











read with attention. “Should it unfor- 
tunately happen to be the winter season, no 
earthworks at all could be constructed on 
our northern coasts; and even under the 
most favorable conditions, making the most 
extravagant estimates, allowing the largest 
available force, and working both day and 
night, it would still take over a week to 
construct even the seventy foot parapet. 
Long before the expiration of that period 
the enemy might be upon us. Bermuda is 
only seventy-one hours’ steaming from Sa- 
vannah, sixty-six hours from Charleston, 
and fifty-eight hours from New York. 
Thirty-one hours would bring a British 
fleet from Halifax to Portland, and thirty- 
six hours to Boston. A Spanish fleet in 
Havana would only require forty-five hours 
to reach New Orleans, and ninety-six hours 


‘ from Vancouver would place a British fleet 


in front of San Francisco. But even grant- 
ing that the parapets may be finished, of 
what use would they be without guns, and 
where would we obtain our armaments? 
Should we to-day send our order to Krupp 
or Armstrong, it would be three years be- 
fore we could obtain guns sufficient for the 
defence of New York harbor alone. 

“T have devoted considerable time to the 
question of extemporized fortifications, as 
it seems to be the favorite argument of all 
those who give so little attention to this 
subject that they do not, or will not, realize 
our defenceless condition.” 


THE GAIN IN OUR NAVY. 


The last ten years have witnessed a won- 
derful'development in our navy. Ship after 
ship has been added to the list, until what 
was once a mere collection of wooden hulks 
has been transformed into a fleet second in 
quality to that of no other power. Almost 
monthly the illustrations of this new battle- 
ship or that new cruiser have found places 
in the magazines until the people hardly 
can be blamed for thinking that, a‘ter long 
years of naval degeneracy, we at last have 
regained our supremacy upon the sea. This 
misplaced confidence in our naval strength 
possibly may account, in part, for our ne- 
glect of shore defences. “A second delu- 
sion in this country,” writes General Miles, 
“is that our coast of four thousand miles in 
extent can be defended by a navy. It is 
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useless to suppose that a small navy like 
ours can protect such an extensive coast, 
embracing many of the principal cities of 
the country, and a large proportion of the 
wealth.” 

It is an ungrateful task to dispel this de- 
lusion, for the national pride in “The New 


who are to fight our magnificent ships; we 
owe so much to our sailors of the past— 
we confidently expect so much from our 
sailors of the present—that no disparaging 
word concerning them ever will be uttered 
by a true American. On the contrary, in 
demonstrating that the navy is but an auxil- 














COAST DEFENCE MONITOR U. S. S. MIANTONOMOH. 


Navy” is surely a healthful symptom. But 
if the problem of coast-defence is to be 
solved at all, no elements of weakness can 
be disregarded—and it must be shown that 
reliance upon our navy alone is an element 
of fatal weakness. No one need think for 
an instant that this statement reflects in 
the slightest degree upon the loyal men 


iary in coast-defence, it should be apparent 
that a very substantial service is being ren- 
dered to it. 


A NAVY IS NOT EVERYTHING. 


It needs but a moment’s study of the map 
of the United States to convince the rea- 
sonable man of the hopelessness of employ- 
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ing a navy, however large, in the impossible 
task of guarding the chain of cities extend- 
ing along the Atlantic coast alone. Steam- 
ing by the most direct route, it is over 
fourteen hundred miles from Portland to 
Key West, while from Portland to Galves- 
ton requires well above two thousand miles 
to be traversed. Again, granting that a 
fleet of magnitude sufficient to cover the 
Atlantic seaboard were built, the problem 
still would be but half solved; for, speaking 
from a naval standpoint, ours is a twofold 
empire—and the long sweep of the Pacific 
coast requires fleets of its own. While the 
narrow isthmus keeps apart the waters of 
the two oceans, and the gigantic wedge of 
South America continues to thrust its bulk 
to the southward, our Atlantic and Pacific 
squadrons—so far as may concern mutual 
support in an emergency—must be consid- 
ered as belonging to two friendly though 
widely separated nations. 


OUR OVER-CONFIDENCE. 


In this connection a recent comment by 
Captain Wagner is unusually pertinent: 
“In serene over-confidence, caused by the 
successful termination of a great war, un- 
dertaken with but little preparation against 
a foe more empty-handed than ourselves, 
the American people seem to be waiting for 
the rude shock of national disaster to dis- 
pel their illusions of security.” 

Perhaps all this is but natural. For over 
thirty years we have been resting after the 
exhaustion of our last great struggle, and 
little by little—while never for an instant 
forgetting the results—we have permitted 
ourselves to lose sight of the many things 
which reflected small credit on our military 
capacity. A new generation is coming to 
the front, whose knowledge of the last war 
has been gained from _ text-books—and 
from text-books, too, written by civilians. 
The schoolboy of to-day is taught the 
causes leading up to the Rebellion, the 
names of the leaders and of the battles 
which they won; but he is not told that 
millions of money, and thousands of lives 
were heedlessly sacrificed because the na- 
tion then—as even to-day—refused to 
strengthen itself in quiet times against pos- 
sible times of stress and trouble. The 
young men of to-day have been taught that 


when war shall come, then will be the time 
to consider the matter of preparing for it; 
that when once their country is roused, no 
power on earth can withstand it. The his- 
tories of the schools have imbued them 
thoroughly with these ideas—but have 
dropped no hint of the awful cost attending 
the reliance on such a policy. 

A stock phrase in the mouths of our pub- 
lic men is that which boasts of the “mil- 
lions of patriotic men waiting to rally 
round the banners of the Republic.” Every 
proposition to increase our small regular 
establishment is met with the instant reply 
that our real army consists of the “patriotic 
millions” in civil life; that when the call 
shall come, myriads of armed men will 
spring to their places under the colors as 
if at the waving of a magic wand. Mean- 
while our present army is large enough; 
for are not the Indian troubles nearly, if 
not quite, at an end? Since 1874 we have 
got along well enough with 25,000 men; 
why increase that number now? 

All this, to a certain extent, has some 
warrant of truth. Our real army is to be 
found among the millions of men who 
never have worn a uniform—and further- 
more, our stock of military manhood is so 
enormous that it may be drawn upon al- 
most indefinitely without danger of ex- 
haustion. By the latest return it appears 
that the country can furnish 9,467,604 men 
for military service—yet it cannot be 
doubted that this swarm of men, without 
arms and lacking training, would fail to 
meet successfully the test of a modern war. 


WHAT GENERAL MILES SAYS. 


“The army should grow as the country 
grows,” declares General Miles, after a life- 
time of experience with both regular and 
volunteer commands. “There is no reason 
why it should become crystallized. It is 
one of the pillars of the nation. It is the 
main dependence of the civil government, 
that guarantees protection to life and prop- 
erty, and is the main reliance of the nation 
in case of war with any foreign power. In 
my judgment, it would be wise and pa- 
triotic to fix a reasonable standard by 
which the strength and numbers of the 
army would be conditioned upon the ever- 
increasing wealth, population, and require- 
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ments of the nation. When such a standard 
is established, the census of 1890 should de- 
termine the maximum and minimum limits 
during the decade following; the census of 
1900 determine the strength of the army 
for the following ten years, and the same 
way for 1910. We have approximately 
seventy-five millions of people, and in a 
short time it will amount to one hundred 
millions—in the lifetime of many now liv- 
ing, to two hundred millions. I believe a 
safe standard for such a Republic would be 
the minimum of one soldier to every two 
thousand of population, and the maximum, 
one soldier to every one thousand of popu- 
lation, the increase and decrease within 
these limits to be determined by the neces- 
sities of the nation in the interest of ju- 
dicious economy and public safety. I be- 
lieve that the army should be one great 
school of patriotism in which the young 
men of the country could enter, and there- 
by render good service to the nation, and 
at the same time be so benefited as to en- 
able them to return to civil life better citi- 
zens and experienced soldiers.” 

Under our present policy, it hardly can 
be said that we are overburdened with sol- 
diery. The latest return of the strength of 
our army shows that we have in active ser- 
vice 2,154 officers and 25,018 enlisted men— 
an aggregate effective strength of 27,172. 

But other nations, it would seem, are not 
ot our way of thinking. As mattets stand 


to-day, the peace footing of the armies and 
navies of the world is as follows: 


Aimy. Navy. Aggregate. Perctge. 









to pop. 

Russia «+ee+ eee 868,772 31,529 900,301 © 90 
France ..-..+...- 598,263 43,020 641,883 1.67 
Germany ......--- 584.7, 22,277 607,011 1.26 
Austria....eeseee 13,074 367,326 0.90 
Great Britian ... 83,400 305,551 e.8r 

35,607 283,436 0.78 
Spa . 17,834 133,509 2.79 
United States.... 27,172 13,460 40,032 0.05 


In the fifty batteries at our disposal for 
garrison duty there are, in round numbers, 
3,200 officers and men. This is the total 
sirength of the force now available for the 
defence of our great cities on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. This pitiful handful of ar- 
tillerymen, if war should come, must at- 
tempt the hopeless task of saving from hu- 
miliation the millions of citizens whose in- 
difference has made possible the present 
disgraceful condition of affairs. 

In the future, as in the past, the sober 
second thought of this great nation must 
be its only safeguard against rashly plung- 
ing into war. It is an assured fact, no mat- 
ter what our strength or our weakness, that 
we shall assert ourselves whenever we feel 
that ours is the just cause. He insults our 
national character who says that the con- 
sciousness of military strength will tempt 
us to find opportunities for using it need- 
lessly. He insults our national intelligence 
who requires us to continue in a policy 
placing ourselves in the false position of 
inviting aggression. 





THE DIPLOMATIC SITUATION AT WASHINGTON 
BY WALTER WELLMAN 


T is not surprising that the people of 

the country find it difficult to understand 

what is the precise situation of affairs 
between the governments of Spain and the 
United States. The people get most of 
their information from the newspapers, and 
clever as the purveyors of news and gossip 
are—alert and indefatigable as they must 
be—in times of stress and strain such as 
we have had for more than a month, the 
net result of their work upon the minds of 
readers is too often hopeless confusion. 


Those correspondents who do write of the 
philosophy of the daily occurrences—of 
the motives and policies lying behind the 
daily agitations of the surface of the inter- 
national waters—unfortunately do not agree 
in their diagnoses; and the consequence is 
that the poor reader, left to his own esti- 
mates of the relations and value of things, 
finds too much news more likely to hinder 
than to help him in forming correct con- 
clusions. 

Let the reader assume, first of all, that 
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the government at Madrid wants no war 
with the United States, and that the govern- 
ment at Washington wants no war with 
Spain. With this as a foundation, other 
things will be more easily understood. 

* * * 

It is the business of diplomatists to guard 
the interests of their nations without going 
to war. An appeal to the dread court of 
force is the last resort, which the lawyers 
of diplomacy have recourse to only when 
they meet with a stubborn, greedy, unrea- 
sonable opponent, with whom negotiations 
cannot be carried 'to fairly satisfactory con- 
clusions. In the present case neither the 
United States nor Spain is stubborn and 
unreasonable. Left to themselves, un- 
vexed by public opinion, the diplomats will 
settle everything up without the firing of 
other guns than those of friendly salute. 

But no modern nation, with the possible 
exception of Russia, is free from the con- 
trolling pressure of public opinion. There- 
fore the diplomatic lawyers are sometimes 
forced to manage their cases to please their 
clients, the people; they are forced to aban- 
don the arts and emollients of their pro- 
fession, and to adopt methods dictated by 
popular passion and sentiment. In a situa- 
tion of stress a government is always be- 
tween two fires: One is the opponent in 
front, with all his wiles and arts, and the 
other is public opinion at home. The latter 
often gives more trouble than the other, 
and the success of Russia in the field of 
diplomacy and international politics—for 
St. Petersburg is now, without question, 
the political center of the Euro-Asiatic con- 
tinent—is by many thought to be due to 
her freedom from the restraint and interfer- 
ence of press and people. 

At Madrid we find the government striv- 
ing to do the best it can to make the best 
pessible terms with America, without rup- 
ture of the peace and without rousing the 
anger of the people. There are two ways 
in which one government may seek to 
maintain peace with another. One is by a 
policy of conciliation, by yielding almost 
every point, by deference, by tacit acknowl- 
edgment of the superior power of the other 
and appeal to her generosity and patience. 
The other method is by a show of firmness, 
manifestation of fighting spirit, prepara- 


tions for possible war, all meaning that 1f 
the other party to the negotiations wishes 
to avert trouble he will make only just de- 
mands and make all his conduct correct 
and reasonable. 

* * * 

The first of these methods Spain has fol- 
lowed ever since the Sagasta ministry came 
in power, last autumn. At the suggestion 
of the United States, Spain changed her 
policy in Cuba; recalled Weyler; revoked 
the reconcentrado order; offered auton- 
omy; released all American prisoners, 
whether guilty or innocent. Spain virtually 
threw herself at the feet of the United 
States. 

But all the while her statesmen were 
compelled to conceal much of their method 
from their own people. It would never do 
to permit the rabble to know Spain was 
on her knees before the odious Yankees. 
Spanish diplomatists are among the clever- 
est in the world, and right cleverly have 
they played their game—secretly bending 
the suppliant knee before Uncle Sam, but 
making the public believe they confronted 


_ their antagonist with bold defiance at every 


turn of the road. 

But what advantage has the United 
States taken of Spain’s conciliatory atti- 
tude? At Washington there is a Cuban 
policy, and long has been one. It was 
formulated last summer when General 
Woodford was sent as minister to Madrid. 
In describing this policy I cannot do better 
than to quote the words spoken to me by 
a member of President McKinley’s cabinet: 

“Our plan has been to deal justly but 
firmly with Spain,” said he; “to approach 
gently but surely, step by step, toward a 
solution of the Cuban problem; to lead up 
by easy stages to a settlement of that trou- 
ble by our hand without war, if it could 
be done that way, and with war if war 
could not be avoided.” 

Having this policy, which in. essence is 
a plan to offer justifiable interference in 
other people’s affairs. Uncle Sam slowly, 
but surely, prepared to enforce such de- 
mands as he might later on conclude to 
make. He burnished up his guns, bought 
plenty of powder, cleaned the decks of 
his ships, massed his fleets near Cuba. All 
this went on for months in anticipation of 
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the coming of a crisis, when Spain should 
be asked to stop the war and admit the 
United States as a factor, and perhaps a 
controlling factor, in. settlement of Cuba’s 


future. 
* * 5 


Were the diplomatists left to themselves, 
such a question would doubtless have been 
raised during the coming summer or au- 
taumn. But events are often stronger than 
the plans of rulers. In this case events 
supervened. The Dupuy De Lome letter 
was made public, and the Maine was 
wrecked, with appalling loss of life. Al- 
most as if by magic a new situation is pro- 
duced. The smouldering fires of hatred 
for Spain and Spanish rule are fanned into 
a flame. Public opinion is stirred to its 
foundations. To appease it, and at the 
same time to be on the safe side, regardless 
of what may happen, the government re- 
news preparations for war. 

At this juncture Spanish diplomacy 
makes a most inopportune blunder. Hav- 
ing a public of their own to look out for, 
and a national sentiment to appease, they 
conclude they have long enough played the 
part of suppliant. Encouraged, it is be- 
lieved, by representations concerning the 
excessive amiability of Mr. McKinley, 
made to them by their returning diplomatic 
representative at Washington, the Spanish 
leaders decide to make a spirited play at 
the United States. They very cautiously 
suggest the recall of General Lee; they in- 
timate the use of naval vessels for dispatch- 
ing relief supplies to Cuba distasteful to 
them; they propose to buy warships, 
though without money to pay for them; 
they give out news that their fleets are 
ready to sail for American waters. 

All this impresses the world as significant 
of Spain’s change of policy and willingness 
to fight. But the powers behind the scenes 
know it is merely a feint to test the nerve 
and purpose of President McKinley and 
the American government. Spain gains 
no Satisfaction from the test. The answer 
to it that goes from this side the Atlantic 
is a prompt and firm refusal to recall Gen- 
eral Lee or to send the relief supplies by 
merchant ships; renewed activity in naval 
and military preparations, and, above all, 


the voting by Congress, unanimously in 
both houses, of the large sum of fifty mil- 
lions as an emergency war measure—all 
indicative of a united and resolute Ameri- 


can nation. 
ok ok 


Spain instantly retreats. She relapses 
to her former attitude of well-nigh helpless 
waiting. But the events of the last few 
months have served, to some extent, to 
take future direction of affairs out of the 
hands of the diplomatic lawyers. On the 
other side of the Atlantic the significant 
fact is that Spain’s creditors have refused . 
to advance her more money with which to 
ruin herself. Spain is at the mercy of her 
creditors, and it does not seem possible 
for her to secure the means with which to 
go to war, if the United States will only 
leave her a loophole of escape large enough 
to creep through with her honor and pride. 
To do this is the essence and purpose of 
the McKinley policy—to offer Spain a way 
of dropping Cuba without revolution at 
home. 

Most significant of all results of recent 
occurrences, so far as their effects in the 
United States are concerned, is the creation 
of a mighty, overwhelming opinion that 
the time has come to stop war and starva- 
tion in Cuba, and that this government has 
an unpleasant duty to perform. Here is 
political pressure which will hasten and 
strengthen the administration’s contem- 
plated action. The President has the coun- 
try behind him in standing for the national 
defense, but it is well understood he must 
and will soon essay a removal of the Cuban 
carbuncle which afflicts civilization. 

The affair of the Maine must be settled, 
and order must be restored in Cuba. All 
the indications now are that whatever the 
stronger nation demands as to the Maine, 
the weaker will accede to, either through 
the choice of her leaders or by compulsion 
of her creditors. The same is true, in lesser 
degree, of the Cuban settlement, though 
that is obviously one of the most delicate 
and hazardous problems of readjustment 
ever undertaken by diplomatic lawyers. 
Even there, however, the chances favor 
ultimate solution without war. 
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self, and I was a bit want to speak to you—I 
surprised to see Scripsit, must tell you that your—” 
and still more surprised Scripsit blushed with 
to see the sensation he honest pride. “Pray, Mrs. 
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did not think even his new a good deal of stir, and, 
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knew well enough the thing about it if I could. 
Upten crowd read only I really wouldn’t.” 
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j But passing strange, they say, ” 
verse. But they took a She dosen't sight ter the ‘anger A ES neral” sort of look, turned 
good deal of notice of Though they dubbed her a B, A. away. 
Scripsit, and I could see | was a bachelor, so was she; As Scripsit went on 
that he was painfully con- A paradox, you'll say. _ down the room Iots of 
: : . At all events, we are married now, : 
scious of having written And she’s taken her MA. people looked at him a 
“Pot Luck.” L’Envoi. moment, and then spoke 
He tried hard to be _ [took the course in Arts myself; to others, and the others 
; It ended a week to-day. 3 
very modest about it, “Degree?” Why, certainly, my boy, looked at him hard; then 


** Summa cum laude and PA!”’ 


too. Just as soon as he they nodded their heads 
Arthur Kempton Lane. 


was announced, Mrs. Up- together as who should 
ten took him by the hand and said say: “There goes something out of the 
she was glad to see him there; then, in- ordinary.” 
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Of course, Scripsit saw this out of the 
tail of his eye, and tried to look as if he 
didn’t; but he beamed all over with delight 
and self-appreciation. People with whom 
he spoke showed amazing embarrassment. 
It seemed to him as if they acted like peo- 
ple who are introduced to royalty for the 
first time and don’t know what to say to 
a king. 

Scripsit was enjoying the honor that 
comes with literary success to the full; yet 
he tried hard to keep up a modest demeanor 
and an unconscious air. The ladies looked 
at him as if he were something entirely 
new, and some of them seemed painfully 
self-conscious. when he was by. By and 
by an old friend took him by the arm and 
drew him a little to one side to say some- 
thing to him, but Scripsit cut him short. 

“I know what you want to say, old fel- 
low,” he said; “but you really musn’t talk 
about it. I’m new to this sort of thing, you 
know, and I am wearing it as modestly as 
I can. Of course, I’m gratified; but I 
mustn’t show it. Don’t say a word, but 
try and treat me as usual.” 

The old friend lgoked at him in about. the 
same tone of voice that Mrs. Upten had, 
and dropped him then and there. 

Soon the orchestra struck up, and there 
was dancing. Miss Sweet was late, but 
Scripsit found her just as soon as she came 
in. Scripsit was always awfully afraid that 
he wouldn’t get that girl, and she was 
awiully afraid he wouldn’t either; so they 
generally found one another. She knew 
nothing of the sensation that Scripsit was 
causing, but she blushed prettily, and went 
gladly out to waltz with him. Miss Sweet 
is as clever as*she is pretty, though, and 
they had not made more than a turn or two 
before she knew something was up. 

Everyone stared at them; many smiled 
and spoke to others with nodding heads, 
and a few even put their handkerchiefs to 
their eyes as if overcome with emotion. 
They had been around the room three 
times now, but no one else went on the 
floor. 

“Mr. Scripsit,” said the girl faintly, “will 
you take me to a seat?” 

“Are you faint?” he asked. “The room 
is awfully warm. Let me get you a glass 
of water.” 


It was just as he turned away that Miss 
Sweet saw what was the matter, and she put 
her handkerchief to her eyes with a little 
shriek. For the first time I, too, saw what 
had made Scripsit’s literary sensation, and 
I caught him by the arm and rushed him 
out into the dressing room. 

“What’s the matter with you to-night, 
any way, Scripsit?” I said. I’ve known 
Scripsit ever since he was a small boy, and 
I am allowed to speak plainly to him. 

Scripsit clasped my hand with ineffable 
pride flooding through the cracks of his 
shattered humility. 

“Why, can’t you see?” he said; “it’s that 
book of mine, ‘Pot Luck.’ Of course, I 
knew I had done a good thing, but I didn’t 
suppose it would make me the literary hero 
of the hour. Everybody is trying to con- 
gratulate me, and speaking about me and 
pointing me out to everybody else. I’m the 
latest literary sensation; that’s what’s up.” 

“You may be the latest literary sensa- 
tion,” I replied, with some scorn; “but 
that’s not what’s up. What’s up is your 
dress coat tails, pinned clear ap in the 
middle of your back with a safety pin, that’s 
what up.” 





I whirled Scripsit around so he could see 
himself in the glass, and he came nearer 
dropping dead than any man I ever saw. 

When he came to enough to talk he 
explained that he had pinned the coat tails 
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up in that way so they would not show 
under his short top coat as he came down 
town. Then, of course, he had forgotten all 
about them. He was calm enough to go 
home after a while, but neither fame nor 
gold would tempt him into that reception 
room again. 

“Pot Luck” has really had quite a suc- 
cess since then, but you can never make 
Scripsit say a word about it. Some way or 
another, he made it up all right with Miss 
Sweet, and they are to be married. 

I’m glad of it, for if ever a man needed 
a wife, it’s Scripsit. 

Winthrop Packard. 


APARTMENT TO LET. 


PLEASANT situation 
In a snug and fair location, 
A-bachelor apartment quite ideal, 
With the latest innovation 
In light and ventilation, 
And heated by a warmth that’s very real. 


*Tis fresh and sweet for you, sir, 
Vacant as yet, and new, sir,— 
A little heart, unfurnished, as you see; 
Yet many tenants more, sir, 
It might have had before, sir,— 
Except that you alone possess the key. 
Abbie Farwell Brown. 


SILHOUETTES. 


HERE was once a woman who had 

made her heart like unto the sands of 
the sea, and gave all who asked for it a 
grain. And there was a man around whose 
eyes Love had fastened a bandage of cob- 
webs. And this man came breathless into 
the woman’s presence, eager to make a bad 
bargain and barter his heart for a grain 
of sand, and with him came another, naked, 
with little, rosy wings and a mocking 
mouth. 

And the woman and the naked one looked 
into one another’s eyes with no sign of 
recognition; and the man rejoiced, and 
said: “Surely, in that look I read that, ere 
this, they have been strangers, one to the 
other.” 

But he wore a bandage of cobwebs. And 
in the patois of rogues, this is what the four 


eyes said: “Silence, comrade! We know 
too much of one another for either to tell 
tales!” 


A red moon hung like a drop of blood 
from a giant’s veins above the angry 
waters, and in their depths struggled the 
white form of a woman. 

And this water was the Sea of Loneliness 
and salt unto bitterness, and therein was 
the woman sinking. 

On the crest of the wave and in the path 
of the moon came a ship as light‘and white 
as foam, with sails the color of a crimson 
unplucked rose; and one stood at the prow 
singing, and above his head there glowed 
a ring of flame. 

And the woman cried: “Save me, for I 
die!” and stretched forth her naked arms. 

But the one who stood at the prow 
smiled and shook his head, and the ship 
drove onward, beyond the reach of the 
grasping hands, and one sang as it went. 

And the woman struggled in the water. 
Then came another ship through the night; 
swift as the footsteps of a dream, and it 
was dull in color, and the sails were torn 
and patched, and he who stood at the prow 
was not beautiful, but sad, and clothed in 
garments of gray. 

And this one raised the woman with 
strong arms, and she lay safe in the sombre 
craft; but there was no joy in her breast. 

And she spake to the one who stood at 
the prow and said: “I pray you, sir, what 
may be your name, and whence go you over 
this dark water?” 

And he said: ‘Men call me Duty, and 
my course lies to that place wherein is 
found Content.” 

“And is the voyage long?” asked the 
woman. 

“Aye, the voyage is long,” said he who 
was clad in gray. 

Then complained the heart of the woman, 
saying: “Alas! Where went the ship with 
rosy sails? Therein was warmth and light. 
In this dull craft must we lie cold, indeed.” 

And the man said: “Silence! When one 
is drowning one cannot afford to discrimi- 
nate!” And she lied to her heart, saying: 
“T am satisfied!” 

And the red moon hung above the waves. 

Theodosia Pickering. 











A PURSUIT OF HEALTH. 


AM a young man, and I am a clerk in a 

dry goods store in a large city. I am 
not ashamed of either fact, for while I do 
not claim to occupy the responsible posi- 
tion of floor-walker, on the other hand, I 
am not in the ribbon department. No; far 
from it. I am in a department which, 
though I say it myself, requires more abil- 
ity than is necessary among the ribbons. 

Last spring my health began to fail. I 
was not confined to my bed, but I was far 
from well. I grew thin and pale, and the 
cash girls ceased to respect me. I went to 
a doctor, and he told me I must spend the 
summer in the country. Said he: “You 
need the healthful and invigorating exer- 
cise of farm life together with the hracing 
country air—it is the only thing that will 
save you.” I went out to a small village 
in a neighboring state and made arrange- 
ments to stay with a man named Ephraim 
Fowler. I was to work for my board. I 
told him that he must treat me the same as 
he did his hired men—I wanted all there 
was in the life—and he said he would. I 
rode out to his farm in a wagon devoid of 
springs and drawn by one horse and one 
mule—but let that pass. After supper the 
first night he said: “Young feller, ’bout 
sleepin’, you can jes’ take yer choice *tween 
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up stairs an’ the barn—though they gen’ally 
take the barn,” he added gloomily. 

I said I would take the up stairs, and 
after he had consumed two hours in ex- 
plaining to me the difference between early 
and late sown buckwheat, and the children 
had become well enough acquainted with 
me to rub molasses in my hair, I went to 
bed. 

It was very dark, but as soon as I stepped 
on the floor of the room the bedstead be- 
gan to squeak. An ear of seed corn 
dropped down my back, and I stepped in 
a pan of lard while I was setting my shoes 
away; but I got into bed at last. The bed- 
stead immediately began to squeak and 
groan worse than ever, and the cord broke 
in two places—it was an old-fashioned cord 
bedstead, and it seemed to thirst for human 
blood. Every time I turned over it emitted 
a noise like the cry of a lost soul, and be- 
fore I had been abed twenty minutes all 
the cords in the middle had broken, so that 
only my head and feet were supported, and 
I knew for the first time how a suspension 
bridge feels. 

I think I had been in bed two hours, when 
eighteen young roosters, which were 
perched on the ridge-pole of the house, be- 
gan to crow, and two cats which had 
crawled in the open window from off the 
shed roof began to fight under the bed. I 
got up to quiet this livestock, and heard 
Mr. Fowler pounding on the stove-pipe 
and making a noise like a boiler factory. I 
thought the house must be on fire, so I 
dressed and ran down. 

The first blush of morn was creeping up 
the eastern horizon. “Young feller,” said 
Mr. Fowler, “you sleep ’sif you never had 
none before. Breakfas’ has been waitin’ 
fer you fer a nour.” 

This is perhaps a fair history of every 
night I spent there; only I got up to break- 
fast on time after that. 

But I had various other experiences. Mr. 
Fowler had a large, raw-boned bay horse, 
bow-legged in front and knock-kneed be- 
hind, which constantly tried to make it 
agreeable for me. That horse would leave 
his dinner, open the stable door with his 
teeth and come around in front of the barn 
to get a chance to kick at me. He never 
kicked at anyone else. When Mr. Fowler 
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got out of the wagon he always backed 
down over the dashboard and alighted in 
front of the wheel and inside the traces. 
Sometimes the mule would embrace the 
opportunity to let drive at him under the 
wagon-pole, but this bay animal never 
offered to touch him. But with me it was 
different. He hit me three or four times 
during the course of the summer, and once 
I went through a barbed-wire fence and, it 
seemed, struck the ground on the other 
side in sections. 

One night I slept in the barn up on the 
hay, and that horse stood on his head and 
kicked the ceiling all night in the hope of 
hitting me. 

About four o’clock that night a cyclone 
blew the barn away, and that old farmer 
found fault because I was late in getting to 
work the next morning, I having had to 
walk back something like a half a mile, 
mostly on my right leg, my other one hav- 
ing been partially blown ofi. 

he first day I went out to plow, Bill, 
Mr. Fowler’s boy, showed me how to tie 
the lines about my neck in a slip-knot, and 
the team ran away and dragged me around 
the field three times. 

And when Mr. Fowler rescued me he 
said: “Sufferin’ Cyrus, young man! you'll 
never git this plowin’ done if you’re goin’ 
to work this way!” 


And the next Sunday afternoon Bill told 


me if I wanted to have some fun to take 
an old red flannel shirt which he had and 
go down in the middle of the pasture and 
wave it at the large Durham animal which 
was feeding there and see him run. I was 
somewhat reluctant, but Bill said he would 
be sure to run like mad, and that it was 
always considered superior sport. I had 
not had any amusement yet, so I concluded 
to try it. He ran even faster than I had 
anticipated. But hardly in the direction I 
had been led to expect. I reached the fence 
from six to eight inches ahead. Bill was 
the one who had the fun he had spoken of. 

While I was resting at noon the old 
farmer used to have me turn grind-stone. 


It was a six-horse-power stone, but I turned 
it. He ground a scythe most of the time, 
and sawed it back and forth on the flat side 
as if he was fighting a duel with it. During 
the summer he managed to cut eleven dif- 
ferent gashes in the back of my hand, be- 
sides stabbing me elsewhere occasionally. 
And in the course of the season I plowed 
up twelve yellow-jackets’ nests and hur- 
riedly looked back over my shoulder at 
hornets as big as humming birds. 

I did not feel so well during the last three 
or four weeks that I remained as I did 
earlier in the summer, and was only able to 
put in twelve hours work per day, which 
was not very satisfactory to Mr. Fowler. I 
estimate that I did fifteen per cent. more 
work during the summer than a man who 
worked for a neighbor and got twenty dol- 
lars per month, but when I left, Mr. Fowler, 
with the assistance of Bill, was figuring up 
how much I owed him for board over and 
above what my work amounted to. AsI went 
down the road I heard him calling some- 
thing after me in an excited tone of voice 
about ten dollars and some odd cents, 
which, I suppose, is the amount he con- 
siders I owe him. I hurried on. I pre- 
ferred to die among friends. However, I 
lived. I write this out of a sense of duty 
as a warning to others. 

Hayden Carruth. 


A MERE DETAIL. 


VERY time a United States man-of- 

war enters a port she fires a salute of 
some twenty odd guns. For this and other 
purposes she probably discharges two hun- 
dred salutes a year, or four thousand guns. 
There are possibly one hundred warships 
in the United States Navy, and in this use- 
less way they fire four hundred thousand 
guns a year. Each discharge costs, say, 
five dollars; we thus have two million dol- 
lars blown away in smoke every year. This 
is a mere detail. Meanwhile our poor are 
dying of hunger in the great cities. 

A. T.W, 
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Conducted by Mrs. M. D. Frazar. 


NE of the most valuable results of the 
O club movement is the variety of work 

undertaken, work that seems to have 
been waiting to be taken up, and that cer- 
tain environments have developed. 

There are sections of our country where 
women feel the need of a higher element of 
beauty in their surroundings. In the busy 
rush toward a material prosperity men often 
neglect to note the importance and the in- 
fluence of beauty, and women have under- 
taken the improvement of parks and public 
gardens, the planting of shade trees and the 
building of attractive schoolhouses. 

The following letter will be keenly en- 
joyed by all club women, for it breathes a 
spirit of courage and progress and energy 
that is most refreshing: 


My Dear Mrs. Frazar:— 

The enclosed pamphlet with marked con- 
tents will inform you as to the objects and 
purposes of our organization. In addition 
I will say that up to this time this body of 
women has succeeded in purchasing and 
improving a very pretty park, one block 
square. In the course of time it is the pur- 
pose to erect a handsome building upon 
this plot of ground, within which shall be 
rooms set aside for a public library and 
reading room, which will supply a long 
felt want in this community. This body 
has also purchased and keeps in repair a 
hearse, which is placed at the disposal of 
the public for a small rental fee; in cases 
of charity the use is donated. 

Before the action of the women in this 
behalf, the dead were carried in any vehicle 
that could be obtained, with, oftentimes, a 
painfully ludicrous effect. The action of 
the organization in this matter brought a 
storm of ridicule upon our devoted heads, 
but the laughter is a thing of the past, for, 
the townspeople have found it good. 

Money to carry on these various enter- 
prises is obtained in every conceivable way, 
—suppers, balls, bazaars, concerts, etc. We 
are “all things to all men,” and find in 


almost every instance hearty support in the 
townspeople. 

Of course, we stop at nothing short of a 
complete revolution of things as they now 
exist, and when Las Cruces becomes the 
famous health resort of the world we will 
have a clean and. beautiful town to greet 
health seekers. 

Very respectfully, 
(Mrs.) Alice Branigan, Sec’y. 

Las Cruces, New Mexico. 


HE pamphlet to which Mrs. Branigan 

refers is full of interest, for it contains 
the articles of incorporation of the 
“Woman’s Improvement Association” of 
Las Cruces, New Mexico. 

Article second refers to the object and 
purposes of the organization; to make gen- 
eral improvements in the town, such as the 
purchase, construction, laying out and 
erection of public buildings, parks, libraries, 
cemeteries and other beneficial and charit- 
able improvements. 

Article third relates to the matter of 
stock in the association, for it is incor- 
porated for $10,000, with shares at $100 
each. 

The list of members in the association is 
limited to fifteen, and the dues are twenty- 
five cents a month. 

Aside from this active interest of clubs 
in immediate surroundings, there should 
be attention given to a higher development 
of the mind. There is no influence so vital 
and far-reaching as that which a well cul- 
tivated mind can wield. There is no ele- 
ment so valuable in a home as that of re- 
fined cultivation. 

While husbands and fathers are battling 
with the world, wives and daughters should 
see to it that they are doing their share in 
the higher cultivation of mind and heart 
that will supply the grace that should go 
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along with the increase of worldly pros- 
perity. — 

Society is a necessary thing. Without it 
we should become selfish, hard-hearted, 
self-absorbed beings, with no sympathies or 
high ideals. The intercourse of our fellow- 
men is essential for the development of our 
higher natures. 

But there is society and society. And no 
higher mission can be undertaken than to 
elevate the standard of this, and to fit one’s 
self for leading it along lines of ideal refine- 
irent and high intelligence. 

In every community where there is a 
woman’s club devoting itself to intellectual 
work, there is an increased element of re- 
finement in society. Petty domestic mat- 
ters no longer absorb public attention, and 
questions of world-wide interest in history 


and literature and art occupy the attention 


of women and men—for a great fact has 
established itself—that men are eager to 
follow the pleasant suggestion in these sub- 
jects that brighten the atmosphere of the 
homes. 

The most satisfactory methods of club 
work are those in which there is an active 
part taken by the club members. It takes 
years of study to be able to intelligently 
take in and get the full benefit of ever so 
fine a lecture. 

It is a delightfully easy way to receive 
instruction, but it does not accomplish one- 
tenth the result that may be gained by a 
series of ten-minute papers upon the same 
subject, prepared by members of the club. 

To keep alive a keen interest in intellec- 
tual work it must be varied. Otherwise it 
soon gets dull and heavy and the attention 
lags. There is more to be gained by a 
constant placing of contrasts in the schools 
of art than by a minute and detailed study 
of one master at a time. 

At different periods of an artist’s or au- 
thor’s life.-his work shows the effect of his 
immediate surroundings and the effect of 
certain outside influences. Study these 
along with the work, note how events im- 
press upon men certain traces of thought, 
and learn. to read through the arts and 
sciences and cultivation of a people the 
history of that people. 

Study broadly and liberally and gener- 
ally. If you form a Browning class, do not 


devote the hours to seeking for hidden 
meanings and beauties. Study Browning 
as he wrote, and follow up all his sugges- 
tions in the way of history and art and 
literature. There is enough and to spare 
spread before one,—an intellectual feast. 

But it is not enough merely to read 
Browning. One must linger and loiter 
through the study, else much that is exqui- 
site escapes the notice. There is a liberal 
education in a generous course of Brown- 
ing. 

History should be studied in epochs, and 
not confined to a course on one single 
country at a time. To understand history 
one must study cause and effect, and learn 
to look for the reasons that have brought 
about great historic events. 

Courses of study that are suggestive and: 
that make one think and reason are the 
only ones that are of practical and lasting 
benefit. The mind must be kept constantly 
stimulated, and in that way study becomes 
a real pleasure. 


66 HE Monday. Club” of Circleville, 

Ohio, is engaged in a critical and 
comparative study of American literature. 
The papers are all given by club members, 
and they show careful preparation and 
thought. 

The Colonial and Revolutionary writers 
were first considered, and then came Wash- 
ington Irving, with a paper on Colonial 
New York and readings and criticisms of 
his works. Then followed James Fenni- 
more Cooper, next Ralph Waldo Emer- 
sen, with a half hour conversation on the 
Concord School of Philosophy, with a 
further consideration of his essay on 
“Self-Reliance” and then of his poems— 
“Concord,” “Walden,” “My Garden.” 

Next came a study of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, with his quaint, charming conceits 
and the beauties of his ‘“Mosses from an 
Old Manse” and the “House of the Seven 
Gables.” Harriet Beecher Stowe was next 
taken up, then William Cullen Bryant and 
James Russell Lowell, 

There has been, and is continuing, a 
course in parliamentary drill, and each 
meeting has a short time devoted to current 
events. 


i 












Boston, Mass. 


study. 


Class Certificate. 
Answers must be received before the last day of each month, 


The National 


Question Class 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CLASS. 


All commurications must be addressed to Mrs. M. D. Frazar, National Magazine, 


In answering questions write only on one side of the paper. 
Make your answers full and complete. Give name and full address with answers. 


To become a member of this class, apply to the magazine for a National Question 
You need not be a subscriber. 


Every reader of ‘‘ The National Magazine’’ should become a member of the 
Question Class. Our idea is to make this a pleasant and useful method of 


Gondueted by Mrs. M. D. Frazar. 


E again call attention to the plan 
W adopted in March, with reference 
to a longer period for class mem- 
bers to consider the questions, and to en- 
able those at great distances to have the 
full benefit of the class study and get their 
answers to us in season to conipete for the 
prizes. 
March questions will be answered in the 
May issue. 
Answers for April must be received on 
or before May 30, and prizes will be an- 
nounced in the June issue. 


ENTLEMEN are beginning to show 

a lively interest in the National Ques- 
tion Class, which proves that it is an attrac- 
tive method for study. 

Many pleasant letters speak of having 
bought The National Magazine on a train, 
and of becoming so interested in the ques- 
tions that time was taken in various towns 


and cities to visit libraries and look up the 
subjects. 

In two instances the answers were sent 
in in sections, 2nd most cordial, cheering 
words of interest and commendation came 
with these, telling of the keen pleasure the 
study gave to the writers. 


HE “National Magazine” begs to an- 

nounce that the Question Class is open 
to all readers of the magazine, whether or 
not they are recular subscribers. 

The restriction that confined the study to 
subscribers only was not fair to the large 
class of our patrons who are regular pur- 
chasers of the magazine, from the news- 
stands or elsewhere, and we have decided 
to give all our readers the benefits of the 
class. 

If you are interested in the questions, 
send at once for a certificate that will make 
you a member of the class, enclosing a 
stamp for the same. 
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THE FIFTEEN QUESTIONS FOR APRIL. 


Literature. 

1. What is the Sorbonne, and who is 
buried in the church? 

2. The charm in what statue suggested 
the writing of one of the most noted books 
of one of America’s greatest authors? 


What was the statue? Where is it? Who_ 


wrote the book? 

3. From what comes our modern word 
of “Romance”? 

4. What does the word “Mum” come 
from? 

5. Give the names of some of the great 
literary men in the reign of Louis XIV., 
men who have exercised an influence on all 
literature since that period. Give with each 
name what subjects occupied the attention 
of that writer. 


Art. 


1. What great artist once made a figure 
in snow, and by whose order? 

2. Why is the Sistine Madonna so called, 
and where is it? 

3. Why is the Apollo Belvedere so 
called? 

4. Where is the statue of Pompey, at the 
feet of which great Cesar fell? 

5. What great artist fell from a scaffold- 
ing while painting a picture and died from 
the injury? What was the picture, and 
where is it? 





General. 

1. Why is the “Vatican” so called? 

2. What is a Basilica? 

3. Where did Ferdinand and Isabella give. 
audience to Columbus, and why is the 
palace so called? 

4. What is the “Iron Crown,” and where 
is it? 

5. Why is Tuscany so named, and what 
is its age? 

Cities of Italy. 

What cities of Italy were called— 

. Sublime City? 

. Pleasant City? 

. Academic City? 
. Mercantile City? 
. Dead City? 

. Musical City? 

. Civil City? 

. Romantic City? 


ON AN PW HD 


PRIZES FOR APRIL. 


First Prize: “Jerome,” by Mary E. Wil- 
kins. 

Second Prize: 
Rayner. 

Third Prize: 


“Free to Serve,” by E. 


“The Story of an Untold 


Love,” by Paul Leicester Ford, the author 
of “The Honorable Peter Sterling.” 

Fourth Prize: “So Runs the World,” the 
latest book by Henryk Sienkiewicz, the au- 
thor of “Quo Vadis.” 
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“The Story of Jesus Christ.” 
cc STORY of the Cross” will do; even 
a “Story of Creation” may pass; but 
“The Story of Jesus Christ’ is too 
infinitely small for a title to any serious 
study of Jesus. “Story” rightly names Mrs. 
Ward’s book, however; yet “Fact and 
Fancy” would have been a fitter title. 

Mrs. Ward is a story-teller, not a his- 
torian. As she told the story of Jesus in 
“A Singular Life” none could object; but 
it was not all story in Jesus’ life, and Mrs. 
Ward has not mastered her task. Here 
was hard, bare history—some scraps at 
least—facts that refused sublimation even 
in the furnace of her fancy. She could not 
ignore them. They are in her book, run- 
ning as strings run through sticks of rock- 
candy. Her fancy has crystallized about 
them—in places—in places left them bare, 
and never made them candy. 

Her story is best where it is all story. 
Where the Gospels tell least she tells best— 
as in the boyhood years. The Boy and His 
Mother is nowhere else so well done. 
Those pictures are worth the world’s while. 
But the baok is poorest where the Gospel 
record is best—as in the temptations, the 
discourses, and ‘especially in the Passion. 

Early in the life—the birth scene—we 
have a touch of that imagination which be- 
comes turgid as we proceed, and_tiresome. 
She labors to sustain it, and,-~- exhausted 
before she reaches the closing scenés, the 
writer here comes too near the melodra- 
matic. 

The story is not of Jesus—it is Jesus. 
He fills the book; He is all of the picture— 








His own background, atmosphere and 
frame. This is the fault of the point .of 
view: Jesus cannot be made a story. 

Mrs. Ward envelopes Him in her imagi- 
nation; places Him in the atmosphere of 
her psychological interpretings, instead of 
putting Him back in His time and country. 

It is difficult to unwind the cerebral 
twists of ordinary mortals, but Mrs. Ward 
has resolutely attempted to do all this and 
more of Jesus. She opens every door. 
Leaves us no key, for there is nothing for 
us to discover. She tells us too much 
among the many true and almost inspired 
glimpses her woman’s soul has caught in 
her study of the Master. 

The book has made its place; but we 
wish the woman-author had been less the 
woman, less the story-teller, less the mystic 
—had trusted less in intuition and more in 
study, thought and investigation. We need 
her life of Jesus, but we need confidence 
and a sense that we are not called upon to 
excuse her, though she is a woman, because 
she has failed to grapple and labor with the 
vast problems of that infinite Life. Mary 
we pardon for “pondering,” and only pon- 
dering, all her life on these things; but we 
want more than woman’s intuition and 
imagination when His life is interpreted to 
us. The book is published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


“Jerome; A Poor Man.” 
N her previous books there has never 
been any question about Miss Wilkins’ 
fidelity in portraying the sturdy types of 
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New England peasantry. Her last novel, 
“Jerome,” has not depreciated her good 
name. Rather, she has bettered herself, 
for in “Jerome” we find less of that mor- 
bidness, less of that aspect of utter despair 
and of the futility of living that has char- 
acterized her former writings, and which to 
so many readers has been excessively de- 
pressing. If Miss Wilkins has ever erred 
in any one respect it has, perhaps, been her 
proneness to see only that in our New Eng- 
land country life which is dreary, humdrum, 
ideal-crushing and hopelessly sordid. She 
makes her men and women move in an an- 
tagonistic world, fighting to their very 
utmost for every crust of bread and for 
every glint of sunshine. She apportions to 
each of her characters only the minimum 
amount of happiness in their lives, and for 
the rest makes them toil on from year to 
year; almost like beasts of burden. Her 
stories, especially her short ones, invari- 
ably end with the balance in favor of gloom 
rather than gladness, and plots in them 
deal largely with unrequited loves, bitter 
disappointments and long years of slavery 
to no purpose. Much of all this, however, 
as we said at the start, has failed to find a 
place in “Jerome.” Miss Wilkins, for a 
time at least, has lost sight of her persistent 
doctrine of despair, and in its place has 
given us a sturdy and rugged little story, 
where, after a life of exceeding great effort, 
a young man finally wins the day. We are 
introduced to this young man, Jerome, at a 
very early age, at.an age when boyhood is 
just closing, and the struggle incident to 
his being the main support of a supposedly 
widowed mother and his sister, is just be- 
ginning. We see. each successive year 
bringing out in him some very honest, thor- 
ough-going and ambitious traits, and we 
see him battling and finally overcoming 
obstacles that grow in greatness. The poor 
young man that he is, he nevertheless wins 
the respect of his country village and the 
strong friendship of two or three of its in- 
fluential citizens. These latter do much 
indirectly towards aiding him, although his 
pride and independence are strongly opera- 
tive in causing him to refuse all aid. Quite 
the most fascinating aspect of the book is 
Jerome’s love affair with the daughter of 
the town’s wealthiest family. His love, for 
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years, is an untold one, for the difference 
in his circumstances and hers is a barrier 
seemingly beyond all mounting. That noth-. 
ing is impossible to industry is. vindicated 
in the end. Jerome, who starts life. as a 
nondescript boy in the poorest family of 
the village, ends. it by becoming one of its 
first citizens and the husband of its most 
charming. and wealthiest maiden. © In 
“Jerome” Miss Wilkins is, as ever, pure in 
style and strong in the delineation of human 
passions. Her story is well set and well 
manipulated. “Jerome” will stand as one 
of the most effective and carefully drawn: 
novels of our:New England peasantry. The 
book is published by Harper Bros. 


“The Express Messenger.”’ 

TORIES of the Wild West have always 
had power to chain the attention, but 
in the form of tales of the rail they 
are produced from a well-nigh unworked 
vein and fraught with keen, fresh interest. 
When an author has power to make an 
engine the heroine of a romance and to 
put her through this role, throbbing with 
life and emotion, we receive a new sénsa- 
tion from a book; when he places such a 
locomotive undér the control of an inventor 
who has gone mad through his passionate 
interest in her,.we expect the unexpected 
to happen; but when that engine, in a rail- 
road disaster, leaps into midair and then 
disappears in ‘a bed of sand and can never, 
through the expenditure of afly amount’ of 
money or work be recovered or discovered, 
our excitement increases; when, finally, we 
are offered authentic documents to prove 
this story to be fact and not fiction, in- 
credulity merges into astonishment and we 
have a subject for’ future reflection in “The 

Locomotive That Lost Herself.” 

Such are these narratives of railroad life 
in the west,—unique, unhackneyed, vigor- 
ous, virile. Every: artist must choose his 
own field, and-if he can make a seemingly 
barren realm to blossom with romance, he 
proves his own talent and adds to the pleas- 
ure of the reading public. ‘The Express 
Messenger,” the initial story in this vol- 
ume, is more nearly typical of the best to 
be found in this collection by Cy Warman. 
The first actor in this drama is a terrific 
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flood which, when it “had gone a mile in 
the main canon and picked up eight or ten 
railroad bridges, and all the dead timber 
in the gulch, presented a rolling front 
twenty-five feet high and reached from hill 
to hill” Upon a train due to run into this 
wash-out at any moment is a young express 
messenger, seated on a little iron safe; he 
wears two heavy six-shooters and carries 


‘ a Winchester rifle through this wild coun- 


try; but is wonderfully happy, nevertheless, 
in his thoughts of the sheriff’s daughter he 
has just left. Suddenly the flood breaks 
forth in front of the engine; the passengers 
and valuables are hurriedly removed from 
the train, and all seek safety. The express 
messenger takes his way alone through the 
mountains with the wealth he holds in pos- 
session. The intentions of this honest mes- 
senger are suspected; a posse sets out to 
capture him. A desperate fight ensues. 
While it is being waged, the most noted 
bandit in the region appears on the scene; 
his design also is to obtain the treasure; 
but, receiving his death wound from the 
assailants, he nobly uses his last strength 
to aid the express messenger in his battle 
with the sheriff's party. The sheriff's 
daughter arrives, the bandit dies, explana- 
tions and reunions complete the episode. 
This is one of twelve stories surcharged 
with incident and excitement and never 
dull. Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers. 


By the ex-Queen of Hawaii. 


RECENT book, which is beyond 

question the most important contri- 
bution to the history of the Hawaiian rev- 
olution, and to the annexation question 
which is now pending, is “Hawaii’s Story,” 
by Queen Liliuokalani. In it she details 
the events of her life, protests against the 
revolution which deprived her of her 
throne, and answers the slurs of her adver- 
saries. She throws a new light upon the 
manners and customs of a strange people, 
many of which she declares, are still loyal 
to her. The transition from untroubled 
peace to incipient revolution, and the sub- 
sequent downfall of the writer, are told in 
a strain of mingled pathos and bitter re- 
sentment. Great Britain is treated in the 
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light of a friend, ahd the United States as 
a masked enemy, that suddenly threw off 
the disguise of amity and displayed a senti- 
ment of treachery and conquest. Liliuo- 
kalani fixes her own status as that of a 
woman betrayed by those who should have 
befriended her, robbed of position and for- 
tune, and then cast upon her resources to 
struggle along as best she might. 

The whole story is told with admirable 
good temper, and the Queen, dignified 
throughout when speaking of her wrongs, 
occasionally rises to the plain of unques- 
tionable eloquence. The most remarkable 
consideration of the whole book is the 
really good English in which it is written. 
If it is the “Queen’s own,” we are inclined 
to place her in a niche of royal literature, 
not vastly below the one occupied by 
Queen Victoria herself. The book is ai 
lished by Lee & Shepard. 


“The Wound Dresser.” 


HE Wound Dresser, the very appro- 

priate title given to a book published 
by Small, Maynard & Co., is a col- 
lection of letters by Walt Whitman, written 
to his mother when he was “acting as a 
self-appointed missionary” in the military 
hospitals during the Civil War. Although 
at times they are harrowing to a sensitive 
mind, there can be no more faithful or 
vivid picture of these hospitals given us 
than is here presented. The author’s will- 
ing hands and ready sympathy reveal a 
great humanity and depth of fellow-feeling 
which is all too rare in these practical, non- 
emotional days. His interest in the sick 
and suffering soldiers, and his small at- 
tentions and kindly words helped brighten 
many a dreary day and ease the pain of 
many a brave and unfortunate soldier. 
While, perhaps, they cannot be especially 
commended from a literary point of view, 
yet the personality of the poet is very 
strongly felt throughout these letters. They 
are prefaced by an admirable introduction 
by Richard M. Bucke, M. D., one of Whit- 
man’s literary executors. The book also 


contains a portrait of the poet taken during 
the Civil War, which, to our knowledge, 
has never before been published. 























OW, one moment, please, to every 
N reader of ‘The National Magazine.” 
If you and every other subscriber 
were to mention the good points you dis- 
cover in this magazine, or, perhaps, discuss 
what you believe a mistake, it would mean a 
quarter million subscribers for this periodi- 
cal. Will you do it this month? In dis- 
cussing periodicals, literary and art mat- 
ters, find out if your various friends have 
seen “The National Magazine” for April. 
If not, tell them to mention your name and 
send a postal card and they will receive a 
copy: Hardly a breath on your part and 
a dollar subscription for us. In this we 
trust we have not presumed too much. 


yea 


EVERAL times in the past few months 

we have referred to our favorite gospel 
—mother-love—that is, love for mothers. 
A few Sundays ago I attended the Metro- 
politan M. E. Church at Washington. As 
this is the church where President McKin- 
ley worships, there was, of course, a throng 
of people. The chimes had just finished 
good old “Rockingham,” and the organ 
pealed forth Rossini’s famous march. The 
thought occurred to me what a superb mo- 
ment for the entry of the nation’s chief— 
almost a royal entry. Not so. Without a 
note of music, in a quiet, modest way, Pres- 
ident McKinley walked in his easy way 
down the aisle just as he has done for years 


past.. A ripple of curiosity swept over the 
great audience instantly, but indifferent, 
and yet as if greeting them all, the chief 
executive walked to his front pew. There 
were a few more gray hairs, but the same 
kind, pleasant face. His hair is longer— 
has something of the senatorial bushiness 
behind, but it is the same Major McKinley 
wearing his high honors with superb mod- 
esty and dignity. The . minister, in his 
sermon, seemed to have his distinguished 
auditor in mind, the central point being 
that no man in the standard of to-day was 
great unless he was a reverential and God- 
fearing man. It was a simple yet powerful 
sermon, and when he dwelt upon David’s 
gentle devotion to his mother, and made 
his eloquent appeal to young men never to 
forget love for mothers—expressed and 
given—it was touching. There were many 
handkerchiefs wet, and it brought to me 
the special theme to which “The National 
Magazine” has so often referred. When he 
related a story there was a tear glistening 
in President McKinley’s eyes—perhaps he 
was thinking of the sweet little mother who 
he. has. so recently laid away to rest at 
Canton. It was communion Sunday, and 
it: was a.scene not to be forgotten. No, the 
President was not the first to kneel at the 
altar. He waited his turn, and near.to him 
knelt a laborer—and an old colored woman, 
formerly a slave. In deep devotion they 


took bread and wine from the same vessels 
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at the altar. Think you not this is a pic- 
ture to paint? What other country in his- 
tory could furnish such proof of the equal- 
“ ity of man, and what other ruler in the 
world can furnish you such proof of his 
greatness. One of the people in fact as well 
as in theory. The Democratic simplicity 
of this service shows on how firm a foun- 
dation our institutions are builded. 

How the President spends a Sunday 
would perhaps interest readers of “The 
National Magazine.” Well, he does just 
the same as he ever did on the Sabbath. It 
is the one day which he gives to his own 
hearthstone. A drive in the afternoon—a 
walk—but this is the day that Mrs. McKin- 
ley has prior rights, even to the exclusion 
of the routine matters of state. 


yea 


EVERAL hundred letters received this 

month congratulating us upon the 
handsome issue of “The National Maga- 
zine” for March has quite convinced us 
that earnest and concentrated efforts are 
appreciated. We are modest enough to 
think that some of the writers have put it 
a little strong in insisting that “The Na- 
tional Magazine” is the best $1 periodical 
published. The superlative is a dangerous 
thing for us to use without being open to 
the charge of “yellow magazine methods.” 
We have the supreme consciousness of do- 
ing our best, and the kindly thoughtfulness 
of our subscribers in showing personal ap- 
preciation is one of the pleasant incidents 
in the thorny path of the publisher. 


yea 


N appropriate frontispiece to our Eas- 

ter issue is found in “The Prayer,” by 
Jean Paul Selinger, a Boston artist who 
has won distinction as a portrait and figure 
painter. 

The expression of the sweet Flemish girl 
is one of pure and elevated devotion. Mr. 
Selinger has studied and painted many 
years in Germany, Italy and France. He 
has taken a number of medals, and is repre- 
sented in many of the colleges, public libra- 
ries-and private collections of this country. 
The copyrighted photograph of the picture 
given is having a large sale. 
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66 HE National Magazine” is naturally 

proud of its promising young art- 
ists, and thinks that it has been an 
important factor in developing unusual 
talent. Our readers have observed with 
pleasure Mr. Walter L. Greene’s admirable 
landscape drawings which have appeared 
during the last few months, and we feel 
confident that he is one of the coming men 
in this line of work. Ina different depart- 
ment Mr. Louis F. Grant has shown great 
skill as an observer of character and de- 
lineator of types. He has unique power in 
this direction, and we predict for him a 
successful career if he continues to give 
drawings with the snap and vigor which 
have characterized “Restaurant”. and “Rail- 
road” types. Mr. Victor A. Searles has 
already won distinction as a designer of the 
remarkable covers which have graced “The 
National Magazine” since October. For 
originality and poetic feeling, as well as 
decorative design, they have been neither 
surpassed or equalled by those of any other 
periodical. “The National- Magazine” has 
made permanent arrangements with these 
artists, and we may look each month for 
still more interesting evidences of their 
talents. 


yea 


PRETTY sight might have been seen 

almost any morning this winter in our 
business offices. There are some wander- 
ing pigeons who seem to live under the 
roof opposite to us, and one day after a 
heavy fall of snow it occurred to us that 
these birds were probably unable to find . 
their breakfast. Accordingly some corn 
was procured and strewed on the window 
sills. This proceeding was followed by a 
downward flight of some twenty pigeons, 
crewding the windows and giving us a 
chz 1ce to see their graceful necks and beau- 
tiful plumage—rich green, dark blue and 
purple. Since then our feathered friends 
have never failed each day to visit us or to 
find the corn strewn for their entertain- 
ment. It is not every one who loves birds as 
much as does John Burroughs and others 
of his ilk, but those who do will be inter- 
ested in this “flight of the doves to our 
windows.” 
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T may be safely asserted, as a general 
rule, that the best and most effective 
education obtained to-day is in travel. In 
this the American people have, perhaps, 
adopted travel as a system of education 
more than any other nation. The globe 
trotters of to-day are chiefly Americans, 
and the tide of travel in this country is on 
the increase. The methods and con- 
veniences of travel are so perfected now 
that it is no longer a task, and, combined 
with the educational advantages, it has a 
pleasurable aspect. Americans, who have 
been observing and traveling in every 
country in the world, return with ideas 
that will be of collective, as well as indi- 
vidual profit. Nothing daunts the Ameri- 
can traveler, and in order to meet a well 
defined demand, Messrs. Raymond & 
Whitcomb of Boston have planned a trip 
around the world to leave in August. The 
undertaking is not to be regarded as a far 
off dream with such facilities as are pro- 
vided to-day. The trip includes all the 
known methods of traveling. These tour- 
ists always bring back a harvest of ideas. 


yea 


T seems as if each generation must have 
its thrilling experience with war fever. 
The educative occurrences of one genera- 
tion will never fully serve for another. 
There is a fascination in actually experi- 
encing even what are proven to be hazard- 
ous undertakings. The war fever of the past 
month has shown a united people. Presi- 
dent McKinley has risen equal to the oc- 
casion, and in all his actions has displayed 
that rugged, cool, common sense and rare 
good judgment so revered in Lincoln. 
There are times when we need to have our 
patriotism awakened and attention dis- 
tracted from the worship of the “golden 
calf.” “The National Magazine” believes 
in genuine patriotism—not the hysterical 
or the Jingo sort, but the deep-rooted and 
stable patriotism that is always ready to act 
firmly. The article published in this issue 
on “Our Coast Defense” will be of particu- 
lar interest at the present juncture. The in- 
cidents of the past few weeks add a living 
interest, and the question of more ade- 
quate coast defense is no longer a debatable 
one. The old time-worn advice of prepar- 
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ing for war to preserve peace is decidedly 
pertinent. How helpless a great nation may 
be in an emergency which finds it unpre- 
pared to protect itself! The subject matter 
was carefully prepared by an army officer 
who has thoroughly studied the situation, 
and is published at this time to stimulate 
the opinion now pretty well established, 
that an ounce of protection in time is worth 
tons after the damage has occurred. Coast 
defense and naval equipment is simply a 
matter of insurance which Uncle Sam 
should always carry, no matter how secure 
we may believe ourselves or how serene the 
sky may appear. 
yea 


HE “National Magazine’ Question 

Class continues its popularity. Four 
handsome prizes are awarded each month, 
and the time for replies is extended in the 
March issue. Every reader, whether sub- 
scriber or not, is entitled to a certificate. 
Send in your application at once. 


yey 


NE word more and we close, as the 

minister says. Is there a reader of 
“The National Magazine” who is not inter- 
ested in its success—not an ordinary, com- 
monplace success—but one of the successes 
that corresponds with the aims and am- 
bitions of the subscribers and publishers? 
We believe not. The vital element of the 
publishing business in these days is the ad- 
vertising. Ifthe advertiser does not secure 
results, he will not continue to use a maga- 
zine. Now, we want every advertiser in 
“The National Magazine” to keep on get- 
ting the splendid results they have in the 
past, indicated by the increased number of 
pages of advertising each month. Go 
through every page of the advertising, and 
if there is anything you want, write for it, 
and mention “The National Magazine.” 
You have no idea how pleased advertisers 
in “The National Magazine” are to hear 
from our subscribers. We are all one fam- 
ily. As we grow, our advertisers grow, 
and every subscriber has an important in- 
fluence in the ultimate result. Now don’t 
forget the advertisers are the ones who 
make ten cent and $1.00 a year magazines 
possible, and you are the ones who make 
it possible for them to advertise. 
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The Bag Piano 


STYLE 29. CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT. 
‘o other Piano made bane this in os and design of case. 
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You do not have to pay an Extravagant Price for a First-class Piano. 
Tf you wish to buy a Fine Piano at a low price, write us. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Banjo, Guitar, Harp and Zither. Music written for these instruments, 
with and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by’a single player on the piano as though 

rendered by a parlor orchestra. 

Every Wing Piano is guaranteed for Twere {32 a against any 
in tone, action, workmanship o or ma 

SENT ON TRI AL We will send this ory or rqosr a of hee other styles, to any part of the 
United States on trial | freight paid by us), allowing ample time for a 
(FREIGHT PREPAID) thorough examination and trial in the home, and, if the instrument is in any 
particu Sr unsatisfactory, we Mae take it back at our own expense. No con- 


ditions are attached to this trial. We A for no advance payment; no deposit. ay all freights in advance. Our 
object in offering these terms is to give everyone an opportunity to examine thes ing Piano free of expense or 


risk, 
‘ Over 18,000 Wing Pianos Manufactured and sold in 30 years (since 1868.) 


. - e SENT FREE ON REQUEST... 
t.— “ The Book of iow lete Information about Pianos.” 118 page book, bound in cloth, decorated in 
and gold. 
2e—~ Twelve pieces of music written especially for the instrumental attachment. 


OLD INSTRUMENTS EXCHANGED—EASY PAYMENTS. 
WING & SON, 453 & 455 West 13th St., New York. 


1868—30th Year—1898. 
M-ACACACA. PBR-ARABBABABBABBABABABABABABAARBBAABABBARBARABABP: 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention the National. 
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